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PREFACE. 



The Publication of this little Work, the MS. of 
which has been used by the compiler for many years, 
not, it is trusted, without some good effect, in the in- 
struction of Candidates for the Ministry, has ori^nated 
in a conviction common to himself and a large number 
of the ministers of our Church, that there exists a wide- 
spread deficiency of information, not only amongst the 
younger members of the Church, but even with a con- 
siderable number of the older and comparatively well- 
informed, respecting the history of our Praykr- 
BooK, and the Rationale of our Liturgical 
Services. A correct knowledge of these subjects is 
unquestionably very essential to a just appreciation 
of the piety, purity, comprehensive character, and 
great spiritual beauty of our Liturgy ; and a hum- 
ble hope is entertained that these " Lessons ** may be 
of some use in promoting that knowledge. 

The plan of the work was originally formed to a 
great extent on the basis of a little volume entitled, 
" Questions and Answers on the Liturgy,** compiled 
about thirty years ago by an English Clergyman, the 
Rev. W. Trollope, for the use of Divinity Students in 
that country. The form of question and answer was. 
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VI PREFACE. 

however, set aside, and many additions and altera- 
tions — far exceeding the original contents of the 
book referred to — made, not only to adapt the work 
to the amended form of our American Prayer- 
BooK, but also to introduce a large amount of infor- 
mation not to be found either in that, or, it is believed, 
in any other work, of a practical nature and moderate 
aze, extant The compiler has availed himself of op- 
portunities of consulting, not only the best works to be 
found in American Libraries, but also the MSS., Lit- 
urgies, and other ancient works in the Libraries 
of the two great English Universities. 

He has endeavoured so to arrange the work, that it 
shall be, at the same time, usefully available for Can- 
didates for the Ministry, and even, as a volume of 
reference, to parochial Ministers ; and likewise for 
Sunday School teachers, and the more advanced 
classes in Sunday Schools, where, indeed, it is 
hoped, that its introduction as a class-book will be 
found to supply a want at present severely felt by tfie 
conductors of those important branches of our Church 
Organization. It has been deemed desirable to 
give the Greek derivations of various Ecclesiastical 
terms with the explanation of their meaning ; but, it 
will be observed, that by placing the English represent- 
atives alongside of the Greek characters, these deriva- 
tions are rendered intelligible to the youngest scholar. 

One leading characteristic of the compiler's plan has 
been, while making it a prime object to illustrate and 
explain our American Version of the Book of 
Common Prayer, still to keep, as far as possible, the 
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PREFACE. vii 

order of the Prayer-Book of our Parknt Church 
constantly before the reader's view. This plan has 
seemed desirable for many reasons, and especially as 
tending to cherish and preserve that spirit of affection- 
ate union and bond of intimate relationship between 
the American and English branches of the Episcopal 
Church, which was so distinctly recognized and 
avowed by the Convention of 1789, the object of 
which Convention was, in the words of Bishop 
White, " The perpetuating of the Episcopal 
Church, on the general principles which she had 
inherited from the Church of England, and of 
not departing from them, except so far as local cir- 
cumstances required, or some very important cause 
rendered proper." 

In order to avoid the necessity of encumbering the 
book with notes of reference, a list is subjoined of the 
works which the compiler has consulted in its prepa- 
ration, and from some of which he has quoted freely. 
Those, to which he is under the chief obligations in 
this way, are printed in small capitals. 

In the hope of contributing a mite, not altogether 
valueless, to the treasury of our Church, the com- 
piler has devoted much care, labour, and time to the 
preparation of this httle volume ; but he is painfully 
sensible, that it falls far short of the standard of com- 
prehensiveness and correctness, at which he had aimed ; 
and he will feel grateful to those who may be able and 
willing to suggest desirable ^alterations or additions. 
It must however be borne in mind, that the work is 
mainly directed in its scope to the historical and intel' 
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lecfual explanation of the Liturgy, while Bishop 
Brownell's admirable Commentary, and Mr. Coxe*s 
excellent works, with many others, offer all the illus- 
tration and aid that can be wished, towards an enlight- 
ened devotional study of our Book of Common 
Prayer. 

St. Andrew's Day, 1860. 
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LESSONS ON THE LITURGY. 



liESSON THE FIRST. 
Oomtntm Ikager. 

COMMON PRAYER is that wMch is 
oflfered to ihe Deity by a whole congre- 
gation, and indeed by a whole Church, in 
behalf of all its members in common^ as well 
as of mankind in general ; and is thus dis- 
tinguished from private or family prayers, 
which have more immediate regard to indi- 
vidual and domestic wants. 

2. The peculiar efficacy of Com- 
mon Prayer consists in its being a ui^itep 
SERVICE. The Christian Church forms 
one spiritual Body, of which Our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the Head ; and its mem- 
1 (1) 
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2 LESSONS ON THE LITURGY. 

bers are enjoined to be " of one heart and of 
one soul, and with one mind and one month 
to glorify God." (Rom. xv. 6.) Thus, 
being "knit together in love" (Col. ii. 2), 
and " not forsaking the assembling of them- 
selves together" (Heb. x. 25), they main- 
tain that fellowship, to which Christ has 
promised his peculiar blessings. 

3. Means of insuring this Efficacy. 
In order to insure this efficacy^ it is essential 
or, at the least, extremely desirable, that 
Common Prayer should be offered in a 
consecrated place^ by an appointed minister^ 
and in a language which is understood by the 
congregation. In a new country like this, 
however, circumstances may often for a time 
render it impossible to secure such a conse- 
crated place. 

4. Reasons in support of a Conse- 
crated PLACE OF WORSHIP. As we have 
*' houses to eat and drink in," to which 
St. Paul opposes (1 Cor. xi. 22) " the 
Church of God;" and since God ex- 
pressly set apart the Temple of the Jews, 
as a " house of prayer " (Isaiah Ivi. 7 ; Matt, 
xxi. 13), it follows that Christians also are 
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COMMON PRAYER. 3 

called upon to worship, if possible, in a place 
consecrated to his service, and in which 
therefore " his honor dwelleth." 

5. Derivation of the word Church. 
The word Church is derived from the 
Greek word kuriakS (^/vQiaxrj^ meaning 
"belonging to the Lord." The foil ex- 
pression is " kuriake oikia," (xvQiaxij oixia) 
— " the Lord's House." 

6. Importance of a regular or- 
dained Ministry. If the place of public 
i^RAYER is an important aid to devotion, 
much more so, observes Hooker (Eccl. Pol. 
V. 25, 3), is an appointed minister, whose 
ordination " is a seal that God will effect the 
thing whereunto He ordained him, in bless- 
ing his people, and accepting the prayers 
which he offers for them." Richard Hooker 
was bom 1553, and died 1600. 

7. A distinct Order for the Min- 
istry ALWAYS set apart. Under the Pa- 
triarchal Dispensation, the Head of 
each tribe or family was invested with sacer- 
dotal fonctions (Gen. xiv. 18, xviii. 19, xx. 
7, xxii. 3 ; Job i. 5 ; Psalm cv. 22 ; Heb. 
vii. 7). Among the Jews, Aaron and his 
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4 LESSONS ON THE UTURGY. 

descendants, the Priests and Leyitbs, were 
'* ordained for men in things pertainmg to 
God" (IJeb. v. 1); and so also in the 
Church of Christ there have ever been 
three orders of ministers^ Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, who " having been tried, ex- 
amined and known to have such qualities, as 
are requisite for their office, are also by 
public prayer and the im})ositi(m of hands," 
appointed io the administratiou .of God's 
Holy Word and Sacraments. (Ordmal 
and Canons.) 

8. The people^s part in the Pui»- 
Lie Worship of God. Although the Min- 
ister presents the prayers of the people to 
God, it is manifestly required that the heart$ 
of the people should accompany him, and 
that they should pray both ** with the sfHrit 
and the understanding " (1 Cor. xiv. 15) ; 
whence it is " plainly repugnant to the Word 
OF God " as well as to the " custom of the 
Primitive Church," to worship God in a 
tongue not ^^ understanded of the people." 
(Art. xxiv.) 

9. Proof of the " repugnancy " above. 
** If the tnimpet give an uncertain sound. 
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who shall prepare himself for the battle ? '■ 
And in like manner St. Paul argues, " How 
shall he that is unlearned say Amen^ if he 
understandeth not the meaning of the prayer 
which is offered up ? " (1 Cor. xiv. 9, 16). 

10. Proof of its being contrary to 
the itsage of the Primitive Church. 
In accordance with this view of the matter, 
it is admitted even by Aquinas and other 
writers of the Romish Ccnnmumon, that for 
seven or e^ht hundred years, the service of 
the Church was performed in the respective 
languages of every country. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, called the AngeUc Doctor, was born in 
1227, and died 1274. 

11. Another essential of Common 
Prater. Besides the essentials already 
mentioned, it is highly important that the 
Common Prayers of the Church 
should be offered up according to ^ presctibed 
form. 

12. Advantages of such prescribed 
f OEM. Among the (advantages derived from 
the use o( set forms of Public Prayer, it is 
manifest that they tend to preserve that uni- 
formity of worship, which is a principle of 
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Christianity ; that the congregation, not 
having their minds preoccupied with the eocpeo 
tation of what is to be the subject of their pray- 
ers, can join in them both with heart and voice, 
and pray themselves^ instead of listening to the 
words of another ; — that the extravagances 
of fanaticism, the indecency of irreverent and 
femiHar expressions, and the tiring monotony 
of endless repetitions are thereby excluded : — 
that pride and ostentation on the part of the 
minister are less likely to be excited : and 
that the practice is founded on the Scrip- 
tures, and sanctioned by the usage of the 
PRIMITIVE Church. 

13. Scriptural arguments for set 
FORMS. In the Old Testament we find 
instances of precomposed songs of praise in 
the hymns of Moses and Miriam, and of 
Deborah and Barak (Ex. xv., Judg. v.), 
not to mention that many of the Psalms 
were especially designed for the service of the 
Temple. The Service of the Synagogue 
was also conducted according to a prescribed 
form, which Our Lord not only attended^ but 
framed the prayer^ which he recommended 
to the general use of his disciples, upon the 
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model of prayers which are found in the 
Jewish fdturgies. He also gave directions to 
the chief pastors of His Church, that they 
should agree^ touching the petitions which 
they offered in His name; and, in accord-, 
ance with these directions, the subhme prayer 
recorded in the Acts (iv. 24 seq.) was mani- 
festly a precomposed form^ in which the whole 
company lifted up their voices with one accord. 
It would be indeed a palpable absurdity to 
offer up joint prayers, without agreeing as to 
the subject of the^l. 

14. Objection met. As to those pas- 
sages of Scripture, which refer prayer to the 
influence of the Spirit, they can only be 
fairly interpreted to speak of the hearty rather 
than the head^ and to indicate the mind with 
which we pray, not the words which we em- 
ploy. 

15. Custom of the primitive Church. 
Not only had the primitive Church many 
forms in constant use from the earliest days, 
such as those for the administration of Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist ; but Justin Mar- 
tyr (martyred a.d. 165) speaks of their 
Koinai euchai^ ( Hoival evxai ) " Common 
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Prayers " (Apology I. ch. 65), and «o early 
w^e LiTUKGiES introduced, that fonr.of them 
are mentioned under the nan>es of St. Pster, 
St. Mark, St. James, and St. John, the 
dates of whose deaths were respectively 66 
A.D., 68, 62, and 99. 

16. First Saxon Liturgy. Liturgies 
rapidly multiplied ; and it is affirmed by the 
VENERABLE Bede (bom A.D. 672, died 
735), in his Ecclesiastical History, that 
one of the first acts of St, Austin (who 
died A.D. 610), after the^onversion of the 
Saxons, was the compilaticm rf a Liturgy, 
from the best formularies then m eosistence* 

17. ConrpiLATiON by which the Saxon! 
LrruRGY was supersedbb. This Liturgy 
tras at length superseded by the Book of 
Offices, which Osmund, Bishop of SALish 
BURY (a.d. 1078), put forth, secundum usum 
SeMTum — -"according to the usage of Salis- 
bury,'^ and which was adopted immediately, 
and with little variation, by most of the 
Churches m the Kingdom. 

18. Circumstances which called fw a 
change at the period o( the Reformation. 
Gradually, and more or less in different 
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places, the Public Offices of devotion be- 
came defaced by the mnovations and corrup- 
tions of the R0MI8H Church, and these, at 
the time of the Reformation, it was neces- 
sary to expunge ; and thus the Breviaries, 
Missals, and Rituals were set aside, and 
the Book of Common Prayer substituted 
in their place. 

19. The Roman Breviary and its corrup- 
ttONS. The Breviary, so called, probably ,; 
jfrom its being an abbreviation of various an-^ 
cient service-books, corresponds, in some sort 
or degree, with the English and our offices 
for Morning and Evening PAayer. Among 
the corruptions introduced into it, besides its 
being in Latin, are the Intercession of 
Saints and Angels, Litanies of the ^ir* 
GIN Mary, Lessons taken from the Le- 
gends of Saints and Martyrs, Prayers 
for the dead, and for the liberation of souls 
from Purgatory. 

20. The Missal, and the Mass. The 
Missal contains the daily services of the 
Mass, which is regarded as an expiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the dead ; and in- 
volves the doctrine of Tranaubatantiation, It 
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is the basis in form^ however, of our Commun- 
ion Service, and many of its prayers be- 
long to the earliest and purest ages of the 
Church. 

21. Origin of the term Missal. The 
derivation of this term is uncertain ; but it is 
probably built' upon the words, lU^ nrnsa est^ 
— " go yo» it is sent," — with which the deacon 
dismissed the catechumens and excommuni- 
cated persons from the congregation, before 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper. 

22. Meaning of the term Ritual. The 
particular ordinances of a Church constitute 
its RiTTjAL, such as those of Baptism, Con- 
firmation, Matrimony, etc. For Ex- 
treme Unction, which is a part of the 
Latin Ritual, there is no warrant in Scrip- 
ture. As to the passages in James v. 14, 
and Mark vi. 13, it may be observed that oil 
was used in the East for healing, for which 
see Luke x. 34, in Burton's Greek T. 
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LESSON THE SECOND. 
§i0tors of tl)e (Englisl) PraQer^Sook; 

(which, in THH MAIN, 18 THE SAME AS OUBS.) 

OBJECT OF THE Compilers. In com- 
piling the Book of Common Prayer, 
it was not the object of the Reformers to 
introduce innovations, bat simply to exclude 
errors and corruptions ; and to this end 
they retained those portions of the Ancient 
Formularies which were sanctioned by the 
Scriptures, and by primitive usage, rejectr- 
ing only what savored of ignorance and su- 
perstition, and had originated in the doctrines 
and practices of the Romish Church. 

2. Concession of Henry VIII. The 
King's Primer. Henry VIII. (reign 1509 
-1547), though by no means favorable to the 
Reformation, had yet so far assented to the 
general wish of the nation, as to permit the 
use of the EngUsh language in public wor- 
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ship; and accordingly the King's Primer 
was put forth in the year 1545, that his sub- 
jects might have a "determinate form of 
praying in their own mother tongue." 

3. Contents of the King's Primer. It 
contained the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
the Decalogue, a Litany closely resem- 
bling that now in use, the Venite and Te 
Deum, and other hymns and Collects ; to- 
gether with several excellent ptayers intended 
for private family devotion. (^See Appendix,^ 

4. First step towards reform in the reign 
of Edward VI. (Reigned 1547-1663.) 
In the beginning of the reign of Edward 
VI. an Act was passed requiring the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper to be adminis^ 
tered in both kinds^ and this was followed 
almost immediately by an Office for the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. 

5. NEXTSTEP — and First Prayer-Book 
of Edward VI. A commission was is- 
sued, appointing certain bishops and divines, 
with Cranmer ^ and Ridley ^ at their head, to 

^ Cranmer was bora 1489. Bnrat in front of Baliol 
College, Oxford, March 21, 1556. 
^ RiDLET was bora about 1501, and martjred at same 
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4raw up a complete series of Offices for the 
public service of the Church ; and the result 
was the publication, on May 4th, 1549, erf 
the First Prater-Book of King Edward 
VI. 

6. Contents of the above Prayer-Book. 
This Book containecl not only the public 
Offices for Sundays and Holy Days, but 
Mho those for Baptism, Confirmation, 
Matrimony, Burial of the Dead, and othw 
special occasions ; together with that for the 
Holy Communion already mentioned, con- 
siderably improved. The Morning and 
Evening Services commenced in it with 
the Lord's Prayer. 

7. Public Sanction of the Book. The 
whole Book so constructed was sanctioned by 
the common assent of Parliament and of 
Convocation ; so that its use was approved 
and enforced both by the civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities of the realm. 

8. CAvm of the Revision of this Prayee- 

plaee Oct. 16, 1555, as was also Latimer. A very curious 
book is preserved at Oxford, entitled, " Book of the joint 
diet, dinner and supper, ajid the charge thereof, for Qran- 
mer, Latimer, and Bidlej." 
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Book. From prudential considerations, aris- 
ing out of the natural attachment of the people 
to the tenets in which they had been brought 
Tip, the compilers of this first Prater- 
Book had not gone to the root of the Rom- 
ish corruptions, and an opinion to this effect, 
expressed by Convocation in the year 1550, 
being in accordance with the known senti- 
ments of the King himself, it was submitted 
to immediate revision. 

9. Revision of the Prayer-Book. This 
revision, conducted by Cranmer, with the 
assistance of Peter Martyr ^ and Bucer,^ 
who, though foreigners, then filled the chairs 
of Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge, pro- 
duced the Second Prayer-Book of Ed- 
ward VI., from which Prayers for the 
Dead, and the Office for Extreme Unc- 
tion were excluded, while several important 
alterations and additions were introduced. 

10. Nature of these alterations. 
The most important were certain rubrical 

1 Peter Manyr was bom 1500, at Florence, and died 
at Zurich in 1562. 

^ Bncer was bom at Schelestadt, in Alsace, in 1491, 
and died at Cambridge in 1550. 
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and other emendations, the sentences at the 
commencement of Morning and Evening 
Prayer, with the Exhortation, General 
Confession, and Absolution ; the intro- 
duction of the Decalogue into the Com- 
munion Service, and the omission of such 
words as implied the corporal presence of 
Christ in the Sacrament ; also the addition 
of the Ordinal. 

11. Authorization of this Book. To 
this Book an Act for the Uniformity of 
Divine Worship was prefixed, which came 
in force on the Feast of All Saints (Nov. 
1, new style) ^ 1552. 

12. History of the Prayer-Book in the 
REIGN OF Mary (a.d. 1553-1558). During 
the persecuting reign of Queen Mary, the 
Roman Worship was restored, and the 
Protestant Liturgy suppressed j and an 
•unhappy contest between the EngUsh exiles 
in Germany and Switzerland, in which Cal- 
vin ^ and Knox ^ bore a prominent part, led 

1 John Calvin was born at Noyon, in Picardy, in 1509 : 
becoming a reformer, he fled to Angouleme, where he 
composed his Institutio Christianae Religionis, in 1533, 
pnblfshed in 1536. Thence he went to Blisle, and then to 
Geneva, where he settled. 

* John Knox was born at Gifford, in East Lothian, 
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to consequences which w^e powerfully felt, 
long after the eventftil crisis in which it orig- 
inated. 

13. Restoration of the Pbayer-Book 
under Elizabeth. (Reigned 1568-1603.) 
On the accession of Elizabeth, her first 
care was to restore the Reformed Religion : 
and a Committee of divines was almost im- 
mediately appointed to review King Ed- 
ward's Liturgy. A Bill for enforcing its 
use, with the alterations introduced, caine 
into operation on the Festival of St. John 
?:he Baptist (June 24th), 1559, under thfc 
title of an "Act for the Uniformity of Com- 
mon Prayer and Service in the Church, 
and Administration of the Sacraments." 

14. Principal changes introduced at 
this time. The principal alterations in 
the Liturgy were the omission of a petition 
for deliverance " from the tyranny of the. 
Bishop of Rome and all his detestable enor- 
mities," an addition of the words, "strengthen 
in the true worshipping of Thee, in right- 
eousness and holiness of Ufe," in the petitions 

Scotland, in 1505, and died Nov. 24, 1572. His house is 
still shown in the Canongate of Edinburgh. 
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for the Queen ; and the insertion of the 
prayers for the Queen and the Clergy, which 
now stand at the end of the Morning and 
Evening Services, in the English Prayer- 
Book, together with the Collect, " O God, 
whose nature and property," etc., among the 
prayers at the end. There were also some 
RUBRICAL changes ; the Calendar of Les- 
sons was settled ; and the Communion Ser- 
vice was amended in a few important par- 
ticulars. 

15. Reception of this Liturgy by the 
Romanists. So httle reason had the Ro- 
manists to complain of the doctrine and 
discipline thus set forth in our formularies, 
that they continued to attend the services of 
the Reformed Chuuch during the early 
part of Elizabeth's reign; and were only 
restrained by an excommunicating Bull ^ of 

1 A Bull was a rescript, generally on parchment, used 
from a very ancient period by the Popes. The Bull prop- 
erly means the seal, being derived from the Latin word 
bulla, and was made of gold, silver, lead, and wax. On 
one side were the heads of Peter and Paul — on the other 
the Pope's name, and year of his pontificate. Bulls de- 
nouncing Queen Elizabeth and her abettors, and consign* 
ing them to " Hell-fii-e," were sent with the Spanish 
Armada, 1588. 

2 
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Pius V.,^ which was drawn forth by the 
Queen's refiisal to acknowledge his su- 
premacy. 

16. Attacks on this Prayer-Book. 
Subsequently, the Prayer-Book and the 
discipline of the Reformed Communion 
were not only attacked by the Romanists, 
but were assailed even more vinilently by the 
exiles who returned to England after the 
Marian Persecution. 

17. Name of these, and origin of that 
NAME. From afiFecting a high degree of 
purity in their religious worship, in which 
they conformed to the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of Geneva, they were distinguished by 
the name of Puritans. " They at first were 

1 Pius V. was Pope from 1566 to 1572. The present 
Pope — Pius IX. — (whose name was Mastai Ferretti), 
was elected June 16, 1846. 

Mem. — The title of Pope, or Papa, was originally 
given to all Bishops. It was first adopted by Hyginus, 
138 A.D. Pope Boniface III. persuaded Phocas, Em- 
peror of the East, to issue an order restricting the title to 
the prelates of Rome, a.d. 606. The first act of temporal 
sovereignty was by Adrian I. having money coined in his 
name, 780. The first who kept an amiy was Leo IX., 
1053. The words " Lord Pope " were struck out of all 
English books in 1541. 
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members of the Established Church, but 
afterwards became separatists on account of 
several ceremonies, that were by the rigidness 
of those times (Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I.) severely insisted upon." Bishop 
Sanderson. 

18. The (so called) Millenary Petition. 
The efforts of the Puritans were in some 
degree paralyzed by the energetic opposition 
of Queen Elizabeth ; but on the accession 
of James I., their grievances were set forth 
in the Millenary Petition, so called from 
its professing to bear the signatures of more 
than a thousand (Latin mille) ministers, 
which were however in fact under 750. 

19. Complaints made in this Petition. 
As far as the Liturgy was concerned, the 
petition objected to Saints'-days' Services, 
to the reading of the Apocrypha, to bowing 
at the name of Jesus, to the sign of the 
Cross in Baptism, to godfathers and god- 
mothers, to Confirmation, to kneeling at 
the Lord's Supper, to the giving of the 
RING in Marriage, to the " longsomeness " 
of the daily service, and some minor mat- 
ters. 
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20. King James I.'s ^ reception of the 
PETITION. In order to discuss the validity of 
these objections, the King held a Confer- 
ence at Hampton Court in January 1604, 
at which were present nine Bishops and as 
many other Church dignitaries on the one 
side, and four Puritan divines on the other. 
The discussion lasted three days, and though 
most of the demands of the Puritans were 
rejected as unreasonable, some important 
points were conceded, and a revised transla- 
tion of the Bible, resulting in our present 
authorized Version, was enjoined. The first 
'perfect edition of the English Bible was 
finished Oct. 4, 1535, the present " author- 
ized" copy in 1611. The Great Polyglot 
Bible in 1657. 

21. Changes made at this time in the 
Liturgy. The most important changes were 



1 James reigned from 1603 to 1625. He was the son of 
Mary, Qheen of Scots. Some of the leading points of 
his reign were, uhion of the two crowns, 1603; Gun- 
powder Plot, 1605 ; Present tranelation of the Bible, 1611 ; 
and in the same year Baronets were first created. Shak- 
speare died 1616 ; Raleigh beheaded 1618. Queen Anne, 
James' wife, died 1619. 
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— an addition to the Rubric or Absolution ; 
the insertion of all the forms of Thanks- 
giving at the end of the Liturgy, except the 
general one ; the completion of the Cate- 
chism by affixing the explanation of the two 
Sacraments ; and the prohibition of any but 
a lawful minuter from administering Baptism. 
22. Reception of these concessions by the 
Nonconformists — their renewed discontent. 
The Nonconformists appeared to be toler- 
ably satisfied with the result of this Confer- 
ence ; but in the beginning of the reign of 
Charles I.^ the strictness and severity, with 
which Laud ^ enforced the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church again kindled the 

1 Charles I., son of James I., reigned 1625 toI649 : 
some leading events were, his marriage with Henrietta of 
France, 1625 ; death of Lord Bacon, 1626 ; Duke of 
Buckingham assassinated, 1628; Hampden's Trial, 1637 ; 
Strafford .beheaded, 1641 ; commencement of the Civil 
War, 1642, — battles therein, Worcester, Sept. 13, 1642 ; 
Edge Hill fight, Oct. 23, 1642 ; Newbury (Lord Falkland 
killed), 1643 ; Marston Moor, July 3, 1644 ; Newbury, 
second battle, Oct. 10, 1644; Naseby, June 14, 1644; 
King Charles executed, January 30, 1649. 

2 Archbishop Land, bom at Reading 1573, educated at 
St. John's College; in 1628 succeeded Buckingham as 
Prime Minister ; beheaded Jan. 10, 1645. 
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flames of discontent, and the hostility of the 
House of Commons became daily inore for- 
midable. 

23. Attempt to force the Liturgy upon 
Scotland. At the same time an mifortunate 
attempt to force the English Liturgy upon 
the Church of Scotland, led to the aboli- 
tion of Episcopacy in that country ; and to 
the solemn " League and Covenant," by 
which the people bound themselves to main- 
tain the Presbyterian form of worship. 
This " League " was formed in the 13th year 
of Charles I. (1638). 

24. Westminster Assembly of Divines. 
In 1643 the Long Parliament passed an 
ordinance for convening an assembly of Di- 
vines at Westminster, for the purpose of 
effecting " a due and necessary reformation 
of the government and Liturgy of the 
Church ; " and their deliberations ejided in 
the abolition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the substitution of a Directory for the 
public worship of God to be observed in all 
churches within the kingdom, which left 
almost every thing to the discretion of the 
minister. 
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25. Crisis and Catastrophe of the Pu- 
ritan ASCENDENCY. The party of the Pu- 
ritans in Religion combined with the Repub- 
licans in Politics, increased in power, un- 
til Episcopacy was abjured, the Church 
overthrown, the King put to death, and 
soon a tyranny exercised over the consciences 
and persons of men, almost as intolerable 
and unjust as that of Rome itself. 

26. The principle on which the Liturgy 

CAME INTO USE AGAIN. At the RESTORA- 
TION, the Prayer-Book came at once into 
lise, since its abolition by the Long Par- 
liament, from want of the Royal Confirm- 
ation, was acknowledged to have been illegal. 

27. Conciliatory Declarations of the 
King. Public declarations were issued by 
King Charles II. (first crowned 1651, re- 
stored 1660, died 1685), that no man should 
be disquieted for holding any opinions in 
matters of religion, which did not tend to 
disturb the peace of the kingdom ; and that, 
since some exceptions had been made to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England by the 
Presbyterians, an equal number of learned 
divines of both persuasions should be ap- 
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pointed to revise the same, and to make such 
alterations as should be thought necessary. 

28. Opening of the Conference at the 
Savoy. When the Conference was opened 
in the Savoy Hospital or Palace in 1661, 
the Episcopalians announced their readiness to 
abandon any rights or ceremonies, which 
should be shown to be sinful or improper. 
The Presbyterians, however, insisted that no 
obligation should be imposed in any case 
whatever ; and that the sign of the Cross in 
Baptism, the ring in marriage, kneeling at 
the Sacrament, and the use of the surplice, 
should be regarded as matters of indifference. 

29. Furtiter demands of the Presbyte- 
rians.. They further demanded that the 
Liturgy should assume a more connected 
form, and the Collects be lengthened : that 
the responses and all similar divisions in the 
Liturgy should be discontinued : that extem- 
pore prayer should be permitted at the dis- 
cretion of the minister : that Saints' Days 
should be abohshed : that the Communion 
Service should not be read from the altar : 
that the term regenerate should be erased 
from the Baptismal Services : and that the 
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Apocrypha ^ should not be read in churches ; 
with some other items of less moment. 

30. Richard Baxter's 2 Proposal. Not 
only from the very nature of these demands, 
to which the Bishops formally replied, but 
from the presumptuous proposal of Baxter 
to substitute a Liturgy of his own, it is 
not very surprising that the Conference 
" could not come to any harmony." 

31. Concessions voluntarily made. 
Whatever concessions could be made, with- 
out compromising the dignity of the Church 
by reckless innovation, were submitted to the 
approval of the Convocation.^ These, with 

1 Apocrypha — Books of Esdras, Susanna, Bel and 
Dragon, Tobit, Judith, Baruch, Epistle of Jeremy, Song 
of the Three Children, Books of Maccabees, Song of 
Manasses, Remainder of Esther. 

2 Hichard Baxter, the celebrated puritan Divine, author 
of the Saints' Rest, was bom Nov. 12, 1635, died 1691. 

* Convocation. The general assembly of all the clergy 
in the realm, convened here by our Bishops, and in Eng- 
land by the Sovereign's writ. It is there divided into two 
houses — the Upper consisting of the Bishops, the Lower 
of the Deans, Prebendaries and other clergy. The Lat 
Deputies form an important element in our Conyen- 
TiON, which corresponds so far to the English Convoca- 
tion. The first summoned to meet was 23 of Edward I., 
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some few additional alterations, were adopted, 
and having obtained the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, received the Royal assent on the 
16th of May, 1662. 

32. Chief of these improvements. Of 
the improvements thus introduced, the most 
important were — an improved arrangement 
of the Psalms for daily service — a change of 
some of the Lessons for others more appro- 
priate and edifying, and the use of the 
AUTHORIZED VERSION of the BiBLE, except in 
the Psalms and the Decalogue ; — the re- 
moval of the five prayers, then at the end of 
the Litany, to the end of the offices for 
Morning and Evening Prayer ; the in- 
sertion of the prayers for the Ember Weeks, 
for the Parliament, and " for all con- 
ditions of men," the General Thanksgiv- 
ing, and some other prayers and collects ; — 
the direction for the Exhortation to Com- 



1295. In 1716, the powers of Convocation were greatly 
restricted. The meetings of the English Convocation are 
still held annually, but without the power of transacting 
any very important business. The separation of Church 
and State in America has tended to preserve the inde- 
pendence of Convention. 
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MUNiON to be read on the Sunday, or on 
some HOLYDAY before its administration, and 
for notice to be given bj^ communicants be- 
forehand ; the admonition against Tran sub- 
stantiation — the introduction of the office 
for the Baptism of Adults ; of the Prayers 
to be used at Sea ; and of the five last 
Prayers in the Visitation of the Sick ; and 
the annexation of the Services for the anni- 
versaries of King Charles' Martyrdom, ^ and 
the Restoration, together with some Rubrical 
and other changes. 

33. Avovsted motives of the revisers. 
In the Preface to the Prayer-Book thus 
revised, the revisers thus speak of their aim 
and motives : " Of the sundry alterations 
proposed to us, we have rejected all such as 
were of dangerous consequences, or else of 
no consequence at all, but utterly frivolous 
and vain. But such alterations as seemed to 
us in any degree requisite or expedient, we 
have willingly assented unto, and not enforced 
so to do by any strength of argument ; for 
we are fully persuaded in our own judgments, 

* This and the service of the Gunpowder Treason were 
withdrawn by the Queen's order in Council last year, 1859. 
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and we here profess it to the world, that the 
BOOK, as it stood before established by law, 
does not contain in it any thing contrary to 
the Word of God, or to sound doctrine, or 
which a godly man may not with a good con- 
science use. Our general aim therefore in 
this undertaking, was not to gratify this or 
that party in any of their unreasonable de- 
mands, but to do that, which, to our best 
understanding, we conceive might most tend 
to the preservation of peace and unity in the 
Church, the procuring of reverence and ex- 
citing of piety and devotion in the public 
WORSHIP OF God, and the cutting off occa- 
sion from them that seek occasion of cavil or 
quarrel against the Litany of the Church." 
34. As TO further REVISIONS. The above 
was the last revision of the English Prayer- 
Book, except orders in Council, like that of 
last year, and the changes stated in next Sec- 
tion. A commission was indeed appointed in 
1689, but though there was a very general 
feeling among the Commissioners to make con- 
siderable concessions to the Nonconformists, 
such violent disputes respecting the alterations 
proposed arose in Convocation, that they 
were at length abandoned in despair. 
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35. Alterations of form, etc., subse- 
quently MADE. Some few changes have 
been introduced, which were required to 
adapt the Prayer-Book to the circumstances 
of the times. Thus the Union with Ire- 
land called for an addition to the title ; 
several new Tables were inserted in the CaI/- 
endar in conformity with an Act of Par- 
liament made in 1761 ; and the direction 
respecting the publication of the Banns of 
MARRIAGE, was removed from the Rubric 
after the Nicene Creed, by an Act passed 
in 1763. 

36. Obligations of the Clergy as to the. 
Prayer-Book. Every minister of the Church 
of England is bound to an undeviating use 
of the Book of Common Prayer, by sub- 
scription to the 36th Canon, by a solemn 
declaration that he " will conform to the Lit- 
urgy of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, as it is now by law established ; " 
and by his Ordination vow. The use of the 
Liturgy is also most stringently enforced in 
the 4th, 28th, and . 38th Canons : nor can 
there be any doubt that our clergy are 
equally bound to an " undeviating use " of 
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our Prayer-Book, as settled by the Conven- 
tion of 1789. 

37. Distinguishing Characteristics of 
THE Liturgy. The Liturgy of our Church 
is characterized by its warmth of devotion ex- 
pressed in a dignified simplicity of language. 
Its peculiar excellence consists in its being a 
reasonable Service^ selected from the accumu- 
lated piety of ages, and so constructed, that a 
whole congregation, always in the spirit, and 
frequently in the very words of Scripture, 
may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
their common God and Saviour. There is 
a variety in the Service, and in the several 
attitudes of sitting, standing, and kneeling, 
that prevents fatigue, and keeps the attention 
aUve and active. The prayers embrace at 
once every private want and public blessing : 
they are ftiU without being prolix, and devout 
without fanaticism. In a word, " There is 
no necessary prayer (to use Bishop Black- 
all's words) that is not in the Liturgy, but 
one^ which is this : — that God would vouch- 
safe to continue the Liturgy itself in use, 
honour, and veneration, in the Church for 
ever ; and I doubt not (he adds), but that 
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all wise, sober, and good Christians will give 
it their Ameny There is scarcely one of 
the old Divines who has not given his testi- 
mony in favour of the Book of Common 
Prater ; and almost all the most eminent 
dissenters have eulogized its merits. 
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LESSON THE THIRD. 

iQistors of ttft €l)an9e$ mdbc in onx 
ammcan IJraBer-iJook. 

THE Political Circumstances con- 
nected with the establishment of Amer- 
ican Independence. So long as America 
remained in connection with England as the 
Mother Country, the Littirgy of the Parent- 
Church was equally adapted to the use of its 
Colonial Children, but the establishment of 
Independence of course rendered necessary 
the alteration of all those parts, which had a 
special reference to monarchical institutions. 
In the progress of the Revolutionary War, 
a^ Bishop Brownell observes, the Episcopal 
Church in this country was reduced to a 
melancholy state of depression and desolation. 
Her places of Public Worship were in 
ruins, her clergy greatly diminished in num- 
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bers, and her scattered congregations without - 
any regular organization or bond of union. 

2. First measures adopted by our Church 
in America. The first measures towards the 
reestablishment of the Church originated in 
Connecticut. In March, 1783, a meeting 
of the Episcopal Clergy was held, which 
resulted in a recommendation of the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Seabury to the English Bish- 
ops, for consecration to the Episcopate, as a 
necessary first step towards the regular or- 
ganization of the Church in that State. 
Our Church therefore derives its r^ular 
authority from that of the Parent Church 
of England. 

3. Measures adopted in Maryland. On 
the 13th of August, 1783, a Convention 
of the friends of Our Church was held in 
Maryland. The chief measure adopted by 
this Convention was the issuing of " A 
Declaration of certain fundamental rights and 
Kberties of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Maryland." In one of the Articles of 
this Declaration it is stated that " it will 
be the duty of the said Church, when duly 
organized and represented in Convention, to 
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revise her Liturgy, Fori^s of Prayer and 
Public Worship, in order to adapt the same 
to the late Revolution and to other local 
circumstances of America, which, it is 
humbly conceived, will and may be done, 
without any other or fiirther departure from 
the venerable order and beautiful Forms of 
THE Church from which we %'pirung\ than 
may be found expedient in the change of our 
situation from a daughter, to a sister Church." 
At a subsequent Convention, held in June 
1784, the Articles of this Declaration were 
again approved, and certain fundamental 
principles of ecclesiastical government were 
framed and agreed to. 

4. Convention at Philadelphia — Meet- 
ing at Boston. Another Convention of the 
Church was held in Philadelphia in May, 
1784. Among the principles and rules 
agreed upon by this body, it was determined 
" That the doctrines of the Gospel be main- 
tained, as now professed by the Church of 
England, and uniformity of worship con- 
tinued, as near as may be, to the Liturgy 
of the said Church." In September of the 
same year a meeting of the Clergy of Mas- 
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8ACHU8ETTS was held in Boston, at which 
measures of a similar nature to those of Phil- 
adelphia were adopted ; and, among others, 
a resolution in the same words as in that 
cited above. 

5. First steps towards a general re- 
organization. The first step of a general 
nature towards the organization of our 
Church in the United States, was taken 
at a meeting of the Clergy at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, on the 13th of May, 
1784 — a meeting more especially convened 
on the business of " the Society for the Sup- 
port of Widows and Children of deceased 
Clergymen." Here it was determined to or- 
ganize a general meeting from the several 
States of the Union, to be held at New 
York on the 6th of the following October, 
not only in relation to the special objects of 
the Society, but " to confer and agree upon 
some general principles of a Union of the 
Episcopal Church throughout the States." 
This meeting was held, and its members 
very imanimously agreed upon the adoption 
of certain general principles, to be recom- 
mended to the several States, as the basis 
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for a future Ecclesiastical Government. 
These Principles embodied an approbation of 
Episcopacy and of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and provided for a Representa- 
tive Body of the Church, consisting of 
Clergy and Laity^ and corresponding in a 
great measure to the English Convoca- 
tion. The Fourth Article provided " that 
the said Church shall maintain the Doc- 
trines of the Gospel, as now held by the 
Church of England ; and shall adhere to 
the Liturgy of the said Church, as far as 
shall be consistent with the American Rev- 
olution, ' and the Constitutions of the 
respective StateSv" 

6. General Convention of 1785. In 
accordance with the recommendj^tions of this 
meeting at New Brunswick, a CoNVKNTioif 
assembled at Philadelphia on the 27th of 
September, 1785, consisting of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies, from seven of the thirteen 
United States ; namely, from New York 
to Virginia inclusive, with the addition of 
South Carolina. The Convention applied 
itself in the first place to the making of such 
alterations in the Book of Common Prayer, 
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as were necessary in order to adapt it to 
the late changes in the State. 

7. Alterations of the Liturgy adopted 
by the Convention of 1786. The alterations 
adopted at this Convention were the follow- 
ing: 

(1) In the Versicles after the Creed and 
the Lord's Prayer, the words " O Lord, 
save the King " were changed to " O Lord, 
bless and preserve the United States." 

(2) The Prayers for the Royal Family 
in the Morning and Evening Services 
were omitted. 

(3) In the Litany the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 
18th petitions were omitted ; and instead of the 
20th and 21st petitions, these words were 
substituted : " That it may please Thee to 
endue the Congress of the United States, 
and all others in authority, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial, with grace, wisdom, and 
understanding, to execute justice and main- 
tain truth." 

(4) In cases, when the Litany was not 
to be read, the " Prayer for the High Courts 
of Parliament " was altered to "a Prayer 
for Congress," nearly in the words in which 
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it now stands in our Occasional Prayers. And 
" The Prayer for the King's • Majesty " was 
changed to a Prayer for the Civil Rulers of 
the United States, of the same tenor as 
that now entitled " A Prayer for the Presi- 
dent of the United States and all in Civil 
Authority." 

(6) In the Communion Service the fit%t 
Collect for the King was omitted ; and the 
second altered so as to apply to " the rulers 
of these States." 

(6) In the answer in the Catechism to 
the question, " What is thy duty towards 
thy neighbour ? " instead of " to honour and 
obey the King " was* substituted " to honour 
and obey my civil Rulers." 

(7) The observance of the " Gunpowder 
Treason," the 30th of January, the 29th of 
May, and the 26th of October, was directed 
to be discontinued. 

(8) In the Forms of Prayer to be used at 
Sea, two of the Collects were so altered, as 
to render the words referring to the King and 
Government of Great Britain, applicable to 
our own country. 

In addition to these alterations, the CoN- 
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VENTiON took into consideration the further 
Review of the Prayer-Book, Offices and 
Articles : and proposed the result of their 
deUberations to the consideration of the 
Church, to be acted upon at a fixture Con- 
vention. 

8* The TWO Conventions of 1786. Two 
Conventions met in 1786, — the first on the 
20th of June at Philadelphia, and the 
second on the 10th of October at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and were chiefly engaged in 
the measures necessary for obtaining Episco- 
pacy in this country. At the latter meeting, 
however, the Nicene Creed, which had been 
omitted in the Proposed Book, was again 
restored by general consent, .and the Atha- 
NASiAN Creed was rejected. 

9. Revision by the Convention of 1789. 
At a meeting of the General Convention 
held at Philadelphia, and which commenced 
its sittings on Sept. 29, 1789, the Liturgy 
underwent the general Revision previously 
recommended. A House of Bishops was 
now for the first time formed, as a distinct 
branch of the Convention, though only two 
Bishops were present. These were Bishop 
White and Bishop Seabury. 
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10. Principal Measures of the Conven- 
tion of 1789. " The principal act of this 
Session (writes Bishop White, as cited by 
Dr. Brownell) was the preparing of the 
Book of Common Prayer, as now the Es- 
tablished Liturgy of the Church. The 
Journal shows that some parts of it were 
drawn up by the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, and other parts of it by the 
House of Bishops. In the latter, owing to 
the smallness of the number, and a dispo- 
sition in both of them to accommodate, busi- 
ness was despatched with great celerity, as 
must be seen by any one, who attends to the 
progress of the subjects recorded on the 
Journal. To this day, there are recollected 
with satisfaction, the hours which were spent 
with Bishop Seabury, on the important sub- 
jects which came before them ; and espec- 
ially the Christian temper which he mani- 
fested all along." 

11. Subsequent alterations in the 
Prayer-Book. At the General Conven- 
tion in 1792 the Ordinal was revised, and 
underwent a few alterations, which seemed 
necessary to accommodate it to local circum- 
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stances. At the Convention of 1799 a 
Service was presented for the Consecration 
of a Church or Chapel. This is in sub- 
stance the same as the Service composed by 
Bishop Andrews in the reign of James I. ; 
and commonly used since then by the Eng- 
lish Bishops, but without the direct author- 
ity of Convocation or ParUament. The 
subject of the Articles was not definitively 
settled till the Convention of 1801, when 
the Articles of the Church of England 
were finally accepted, with such trifling alter- 
ations as local circumstances and political 
changes required : and the adaptation of the 
Article on the Creeds to the former ex- 
clusion of the Athanasian Creed. At the 
next Triennial Convention in 1804, the 
beautiful, though simple, office of Institu- 
tion was framed, to be used at the induction 
of ministers to the Rectorship of Churches. 
At the Convention of 1808, thirty Hymns 
were added to the Book of Psalms and 
Hymns ; and a fiirther Revision of this part 
of the Service took place in 1832. The 
changes thus made in our American Prayer- 
Book were only such as pohtical changes and 
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local circumstances rendered desirable. In 
Spirit, Doctiine, and Substance it remains 
the same as the Common Prayee of our 
Parent Church of England. 
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LESSON THE FOURTH. 
®f fiited atib CITernnonied ^ ani tl)e fittbrir. 

ST. PAUL'S DIRECTIONS as to MINISTER- 
ING. Saint Paul, in giving directions 
with respect to ministering in the congrega- 
tion, enjoins that " all things be done to edi- 
fying," and, in order to attain that end, " de- 
cently and in order." (1 Cor. xiv. 26, 40.) 
This is in itself sufficient to demonstrate the 
obvious necessity of Rites and Ceremonies 
in the public worship of God. 

2. Meaning of these terms. By rites 
are meant certain prescribed ordinances 
(^a), and by ceremonies^ which word is de- 
rived from the obsolete cerus^ equivalent to 
sanctus^ certain sacred observances^ appointed 
by human authority, as distinguished from 
sacraments^ of which it is an essential requi- 
site that they are ordained by Christ himself. 
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3. Power and Right of ordaining 

RITES AND CEREMONIES. The pOWer . tO 

decree rites and ceremonies " rests with the 
Church," as laid down in the 20th Article, 
and " every particular and national Church 
hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish 
ceremonies, ordained only by man's author- 
ity." Art. 34. It was on this article that 
our Convention acted in 1789. 

4. Scriptural authorities for this. 
As chief amoilg these we may refer to St. 
Paul's injunction to Titus " to set in orda- 
things that were wantmg " (Tit. i. 6) ; the 
many directions in ritual matters laid down 
in the Epistles; the scriptural sanction for 
certain attitudes in devotion (Eph. iii. 14, 
Phil. ii. 10) ; and the authority exercised by 
the Apostles and Elders in Council 
(Acts XV. 6 sqq.), both in regard to matters 
of faith, and to the external discipline of the 
Church. 

5. Limitation OF THIS Power. It is obvi- 
ously essential that rites and ceremonies, of 
which the sole object is to conduce to order 
and decency in Public Worship, should be 
neither frivolous, superstitious, nor schi^nat- 
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ical ; nor can any individual member of a 
Church presume to appoint or alter any regu- 
lation, which of course any other individual 
might with equal justice set aside or dispute. 

6. Course adopted by the Compilers 
OF the Prayer-Book. Of the Ceremonies 
observed in the Christian Church at the 
time of the Reformation, the compilers of 
the Prayer-Book retained some, and re- 
jected, or modified, others. They steered a 
middle course between superstition and cor- 
ruption on the one hand, and unnecessary 
innovation on the other. Thus, in the Pre- 
fece, a distinction is made between cere- 
monies originally introduced with a good 
design, which it was merely necessary to 
rescue from abuse and misconception, and 
those, which were essentially useless or mis- 
chievous. 

7. Principle of the obedience to such 
ordinances. Obedience to the* rites and 
ceremonies of a Church is binding on its 
members on the principle of " submission 
to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
sake " (1 Peter ii. 13), and of promcrting 
that uniformity of worship, which consti- 
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tutes the very essence of the Communion 
OF Saints. 

8. Different views of our Church, and 
the Church of Rome. Oue Church does 
not, like that of Rome, regard ceremonies as 
necessary to Salvation, but merely as con- 
ducive to regularity and edification. 

9. Ceremonies of the Episcopal Churches 
of England and America. The Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Episcopal Churches of 
England and America are implied or speci- 
fied in their formularies, and marked out 
in the Rubrics, and in the Tables, prefixed 
to the Books of Common Prayer. 

10. Rubrics — Origin of the Term. By 
Rubrics are meant the various directions, 
pointing out the place, time, and manner of 
performing Divine Service ; and the term 
is derived fix)m the custom, which formerly 
prevailed, of printing these directions ruiris 
Uteris — with red letters — like the titles of 
the Roman Laws. In some recent editions 
of the Liturgy the custom has been re- 
vived. 

11. Obligation of the Rubrical in- 
structions UPON the Clergy. As the 
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Rubrics are clearly considered in the Pref- 
ace as an inseparable portion of the Book 
of Common Prayer, the Clergy are bound 
by their vows and subscriptions to conform to 
them in their public ministrations, as &r as 
conformity is practicable, and likely to tend 
to edification. 

12. Modification of this obligation. 
It is scarcely reasonable to suppose that such 
extreme exactness is required, as to make it a 
point of conscience to adhere, in every case^ 
to the very letter of a Rubric, in which a 
change of circumstances, and the habits of 
the times, may have rendered certain alter- 
ations either necessary or expedient. 

13. Reference and Guide in doubtful 
CAsqss. On doubtful points it rests with the 
Bishop of the Diocese to determine the 
manner "how to understand, do, and exe- 
cute " the things contained in the Prayer- 
BooK ; but as the contrary directions of dif- 
ferent Bishops would necessarily disturb the 
uniformity of Public Worship, it would be 
well that the practice, which has so long pre- 
vailed in England, and which has been 
adopted with very slight modifications by the 
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Episcopalian Church in America, should 
be taken as the Rule, at all events until 
another revision of the Liturgy — should 
such revision ever be decided upon — shall 
be accompanied with authoritative directions 
on a point of so great importance to the 
peace and unity of the Church. 
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LESSON THE FIFTH. 

8l)e ®alenbar anb Sables ^ Scetiml^ atib 
iTadtd. 

VARIABLE PORTIONS of the daily 
Service. Tbe variable portions of the 
daily services are regulated by the Calen- 
dar prefixed to the Prayer-Book, which 
follows the Julian computation, as amended 
by the Gregorian changes introduced into 
England in 1752. 

As the reasons for this change of the Cal- 
endar are not generally known, and yet are 
essential to the correct understanding of this 
portion of the Prayer-Book, a brief history 
of the Calendar may be appropriately given 
here. The Roman Calendar, which has in 
great part been adopted by almost all nations, 
was said to have been instituted by Romulus, 
in 738 B.C., and the year was divided by him 

4 
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into ten months, comprising 804 days. This 
ancient Roman year was of fifty days less 
duration than the Lunar year, and of sixty- 
one less than the Solar year, and its com- 
mencement did not of course correspond with 
any fixed season. Numa Pompilius in 713 
B.C. corrected this Calendar, by adding two 
months ; and Julius C^sar, in 45 b.c., desir- 
ous of making it still more correct, fixed the 
Solar year at 365 days and six hours. This 
almost perfect arrangement was denominated 
the Julian style, and prevailed generally 
throughout the Christian World till the time 
of Pope Gregory XIII. The Calendar 
of Julius C^sar was defective in this re- 
spect, that the Solar year actually consisted 
of 365 days, five hours, and about forty-nine 
minutes, and not of 365 days and six hours. 
The difference hence arising, at the time of 
Gregory XIII. had amounted to ten entire 
days, the Vernal Equinox falling on the 11th 
instead of the 21st of March. To obviate 
this error, Gregory in 1582 ordained, that 
that year should consist of 365 days only ; 
and, to prevent further irregularity, it was 
determined that a year beginning a century 
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should not be bissextile, with the exception 
of that beginning each fourth century : thus 
1700 and 1800 have not been bissextile, nor 
will 1900 be so ; but the year 2000 will be 
a leap year. In this manner three days are 
retrenched in 400 years, because the lapse of 
eleven minutes in the year makes three days 
in about that period. The year of the Cal- 
endar is thus made to correspond as nearly 
as possible with the true Solar Year. This 
Gregorian Calendar, or New Style, 
though introduced into the Roman Catholic 
countries of Europe at the time of its insti- 
tution, was not adopted in England till 1752, 
when, by Act of Parliament, eleven days were 
left out of the Calendar — the 3d of Sep- 
tember being reckoned as the 14th. Until 
this alteration of the Style took place, the 
year did not legally begin till the 25th of 
March, the inconveniences and mistakes 
arising from which circumstance may be illus- 
trated by the fact that what we popularly 
style the " Revolution of 1688," really took 
place in 1689. 

2. Derivation of the word Calendar. 
This word is derived from the old Latin verb 
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calo^ to reckon, the first day of every Roman 
month being thence called the Calends. 

3. Order of Lessons. The Calendar 
consists of several columns, of which the four 
last exhibit the lessons for every day in the 
year ; but, as those for Sundays and the 
movable Feasts could not be given there, 
they are set forth in separate Tables, together 
with those appointed for other Holy-Days, 
to which proper Lessons are assigned. 

4. Object of the other Tables. The 
other Tables chiefly relate to different 
methods of finding Easter- Day, which 
regulates all the other movable feasts 
throughout the year. 

5. The date and origin of the rule for 
Easter. Li consequence of a difierence, 
which existed in the early Church, with re- 
spect to the time of keeping Easter, it was 
decided by the Council of Nice, a.d. 325, 
that " everywhere the great Feast of Easter 
should be observed upon one and the same 
day ; " and in accordance with this decision 
Easter-Day is always the first Sunday after 
the full moon, which happens upon, or next 
after, the 21st day of March ; and if the full 
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moon happens upon a Sunday, Easter-Day 
is the Sunday after. 

6. The Paschal Limits and data for 
FINDING Easter. Since the full moon, 
which regulates the time of Easter, must 
not fall before the 21st of March, nor after 
the 18th of April, the 22d of March is the 
earliest^ and, if the full moon fall on the 18th 
of April, being a Sunday, the 25th of April 
is the latest day, whereon Easter can pos^ 
sibly fall. Between these terminals, which 
are called the Paschal Limits, there are 35 
days ; and, in order to discover by the 
Tables which of these will be Easter-Day 
in any given year, it is necessary to know the 
Golden number and the Epact. 

7. The Golden Number ; origin of 
the name. The Golden Number is that 
which marks the position of any given year 
in the Lunar Cycle, which is a period of 
nineteen years ; it having been discovered by 
Meton, an Athenian philosopher, that, at 
the end of every such period, the new moons 
take place on the same days of the months, 
whereon they occurred before its commence- 
ment. So important was this discovery con- 
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sidered, that the rule for finding the moon's 
age thereby was inscribed on a tablet in 
golden letters^ and set up in the market-place 
of Athens. Hence arose the term Golden 
Number. 

8. Rule for finding the Golden Num- 
ber. It is found by adding <me to the year 
of our Lord, and dividing the sum by 19 : 
when the remainder, if any, is the Golden 
Number. If there be no remainder, the 
Golden Number is 19. One is added, be- 
cause the first year of the Christian Era 
was the second of the Cycle. 

9. Examples in illustration of this 
RULE. To find the Golden Number for 
1861 ; adding one we have 1862, which di- 
vided by 19 gives 98, without any remain- 
der ; therefore 19 is the Golden Number. 
For 1863, adding one we have 1864, and this 
divided by 19 gives a quotient of 98, with 
remainder 2. The Golden Number is 
therefore 2. 

10. The Epact. The Epact is the 
moon's age at the beginning of any given 
year. The term is derived from the Greek 
hnaavfi^ epacte — carried on. 
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11. Explanation of the Epact. Since 
every lunation consists very nearly of twenty- 
nine days and a half, a Solar year contains 
twelve of these lunations, and eleven days 
over. In the first year therefore of the 
Lunar Cycle the Epact being 0, in the 
second it is 11, in the third 22, in the fourth 
33, or one complete lunation, with three days 
over to be carried on* 

12. To FIND THE Epact. It is at once 
evident that the Epact may be found by 
means of the Golden Number ; for if the 

' latter be 3, or any number divisible by 3, the 
Epact for the next year must be the same ; 
and the Epact for the two preceding or fol- 
lowing years may then be found by subtract- 
ing or adding 11 and 22 respectively, having 
first, if necessary, added or deducted 30 
according to circumstances. 

13. Examples in illustration of the 
PROCESS. The Golden Number for 1864 
will be 3, and therefore the Epact for 1865 
will also be 3. Consequently, to find that 
for 1866, we add 11 to 3, and get 14 ; fw 
1867, by adding 22, we find 25 as the 
Epact. Again for 1863, by adding 30 to 
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the 3 and substracting 11, we obtain 22 as 
the Epact. 

14. Variation of the Epacts. The 
calculation of the Epact is not absolutely 
correct and invariable ; for, although at the 
end of nineteen years the moon returns to 
her conjunction with the sun on the same 
day, still each successive conjunction occurs 
about one hour and a half later than the pre- 
ceding one, and this retardation amounts to a 
whole day in a little more than 312 years. 
Hence, at each recurrence of that period, it 
is necessary to change the course of the 
Epacts ; and they will accordingly be thus 
changed at the commencement of the next 
century. 

15. The Dominical or Sunday Letter. 
From the custom of marking each day of the 
week in the second column of the Calendar 
with one of the first seven letters of the Al- 
phabet, that letter which stands against the 
Sundays in any given year is called the 
Dominical or Sunday letter. Now, as 
there are fifty-two weeks in a year, and one 
day over, the same letter marks both the fir9t 
and the la»t day in the Calendar ; so that 
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there is necessarily an annual change back- 
wards in the Dominical Letter. More- 
over, in every Leap year, which has two 
days over the fifty-two weeks, there is a 
double change ; and since no letter is affixed 
to the 29th of Februaiy, there is another 
backward movement, and consequently two 
Dominical letters, one for January and 
February, and the other for the rest of the 
year. This has been the case in the present 
year 1860, A and G being the two Domini- 
cal LETTERS. 

16. The Solar Cycle. A period of 
twenty-eight years, four times seven, must 
clearly elapse before the days of the month 
return to the same days of the weeh^ and 
thereby bring about the same course of Sun- 
Jay letters. This period is called the Solar 
Cycle. 

17. The Ecclesiastical Year — Ad- 
vent. The Church begins her ecclesiastical 
year with the season of Advent, during which 
four Sundays are set apart, in conformity 
with very ancient usage, to prepare us for the 
devout celebration of the first coming (Latin 
adventus) of the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
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flesh, and to direct our thoughts to his second 
Advent, when he will come to Judgment. In 
order that this season may close with Christ- 
mas-Day, Advent Sunday is necessarily that 
which falls nearest to the Festival of Saint 
Andrew. 

18. Order of the succeeding Sunday Ser- 
vices. — From the season of Advent, the 
Church conducts us onward to the contem- 
plation of the great mystery of the Incar- 
nation, and thence, step by step, to the 
commemoration of the leading events of the 
Saviour's life and death, of the descent of 
the Holy Spirit on his Apostles, and of the 
work of Redemption consummated by the 
united operation of the Blessed Trinity ; 
while the service of each intervening Sunday 
is so arranged as to bring the whole Gospel 
Histor}^ under review during the year, in con- 
nection with such portions of the Old and New 
Testament, as mutually illustrate each other. 

19. Minor Festivals of the Church, and 
Reasons for their observance. — Besides the 
greater and more solemn Festivals, the 
Church has also appointed a series of Anni- 
versaries commemorative of the labours and 
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the virtues of the first preachers of th^ Gos- 
pels. Thus the Twelve Apostles have 
each a day assigned to their memory ; so ako 
have John the Baptist, St. Stephen, St. 
John, and St. Babnabas ; and the Evan- 
gelists, St. Mabk and St. Luke. The 
Holy Innocents are honoured as the first 
sufferers on Our Saviour's account ; the 
memory of all other pious and holy persons 
is celebrated together on the Feast of All 
Saints ; and that of St. Michael and All 
Angels is devoted to the praise of God for 
the benefits which Christians derive from the 
aid and ministry of good Angels. 

20. This Celebration of Christian Anni- 
vebsabies not opposed to any Apostolic in- 
junction. — It has been objected that the cel- 
ebration of these festivals is at variance with 
Saint Paul's discouragement of the observ- 
ance of days and months and times and 
years in the Epistle to the Galatians, iv. 2, 
and, by inference, Colossians ii. 16. Since, 
however, the injunction of the Apostle in the 
former passage is directed against those false 
teachers, who sought to , bind the early con- 
verts by the obUgations of the Jewish 
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Ritual, it is manifest that it does not bear at 
all upon Christian solemnities, unless indeed 
it urges the necessity of substituting the one 
for the other ; of adhering to the substance 
instead of the shadow. 

21. Objections against Romish Saints' 
Days not tenable against those retained at the 
Reformation. — The objection against the 
keeping of Holy-Days, founded on the cor* 
rupt practice of the Church of Rome, whose 
Calendar is crowded with the names of 
Saints and Martyrs, of which many are mere 
fabulous inventions, while others are those of 
persons of questionable or immoral characters, 
canonized for some isolated deed of doubtful 
piety, no longer avails. At the Reforms^tion 
all Festivals were abolished, except those 
which had been observed from the earliest 
ages of the Church, and which confessedly 
tended to the honour of the Gospel and the 
furtherance of true religion. 

22. Reason of the retention of certain 
Romish Saints' names in our Calendar. — Sev- 
eral Popish hohdays are, as is well known, 
retained in our Church Calendar, but they 
are marked by no religious observances, and 
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have simply been retained for the purpose of 
indicating popular anniversaries, the com- 
mencement of law-terms, and the ordinary 
periods, when rent, and other payments be- 
come due. • 

23. Festivals in commemoration of par- 
ticular mercies bestowed upon the Church 
are sanctioned by Holy Scripture. — That the 
institution of Festivals in commemoration of 
particular benefits vouchsafed to the Church 
is not only not forbidden, but sanctioned by 
Holy Scripture, appears from the fact that 
God himself ordained those of the Passover, 
of Weeks, and of Tabernacles ; that the 
Christian Easter and Whitsuntide are 
modelled upon the two former, and were 
consecrated anew by the Resurrection of 
Our Lord, and the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit; and that Christ himself gave his 
sanction tacitly to the Feast of Dedication, 
which was of human institution. 

24. Days appointed by the Church for 
other rehgious observances. — Besides those 
Holy-Days, which are called Feasts or Festi- 
vals, the Church has also set apart others, 
as days of f acting or cAstinence ; and, as the 
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former are appropriated to refoicing^ so are 
the latter to godlt/ sorrow. 

25. To WHAT extent Fasting is to be re- 
garded as a duty, and in what sense^ as a ser- 
vice acceptable to God. — Since fasting is 
nowhere positively enjoined in the New 
Testament, it is not regarded as a positive 
duty^ though, at the same time, it is plain 
from OUR Lord's examples and directions 
respecting it (Matthew iv. and vi.), as well 
as from the practice of the Apostles and the 
primitive Church (Acts x. 10, xiii. 2, xiv. 
23, 2 Cor. vi. 5), that it is wisely and 
properly inculcated as a wholesome act of 
penitential discipline^ calculated to subdue the 
flesh to the spirit, and to promote hearty con- 
trition and devout humility. It is not the 
ac^ itself that is acceptable, but th^ end^ which 
it is intended to effect. Respecting the mode 
and degree therefore of mortification to be 
practised, no regulations are given ; but, cer- 
tain times and seasons being set apart by the 
Church for its more convenient exercise, all 
besides is left to the discretion of each indi- 
vidual member. 

26. Fasting and Abstinence synonymous 
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in the language of our Church. — It does not 
appear that our Church makes any actual 
distinction between fasting and abstinence^ 
whereas the Church of Rome applies the 
latter term to the abstaining from particular 
kinds of food, while it allows the utmost 
indulgence in other delicacies. 

27. Days and Seasons of Fasting ap- 
pointed by our Church. — The appointed 
times of Fasting are the Forty Days of 
Lent, including of course Ash Wednesday 
and Good Friday ; all the Fridays in the 
year, except Christmas Day should fall on 
a Friday ; the Vigils of certain Festivals ; 
and the Ember and Rogation Weeks. 

28. Origin and Design of the great Lent 
Fast of Forty Days. From the earliest days 
of Christianity the season of Lent has been 
observed in commemoration of our Blessed 
Lord's fasting forty days in the Wilderness, 
for the purpose of preparing the mind by re- 
ligious abstinence and self-denial for the de- 
vout celebration of the ensuing festival of 
Easter. It may probably have originated in 
the announcement of Christ to the Phari- 
sees, that his disciples would fast after his 
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removal from them (Matthew ix. 15), and 
it has been supposed to have been insti- 
tuted by the Apostles themselves. 

29. Probable reference of the Lent 
Fast to events recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. — The period of forty days^ the ap- 
pointed time of the great Lent Fast of our 
Church, may also, as is the opinion of many 
eminent Divines, have^ a reference to the fasts 
of Moses and Elias recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

30. Method of computing the Forty Days ; 
Reason for excluding the Sundays from that 
computation. — The six Sundays are ex- 
cluded from the computation of the Forty 
Days, because all Sundays are Festivals in 
commemoration of our Saviour's Resurrec- 
tion ; and accordingly they are designated Sun- 
days in Lent, not of Lent. Hence it was nec- 
essary, in order to make up the number of 
Forty days complete, that Lent should com- 
mence on the Wednesday, in the seventh 
week before Easter. 

31. Origin and Import of the term Lent. 
— The Word Lent is derived from the old 
Saxon Lencten or Lemten^ corresponding to 
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the German Lenz, and signifying " Spring ^^^ 
so that the Lent Fast means, simply and 
originally, the fast, which is kept in the 
Spring of the year. 

32. Names given to the first day of Lent. 
— Wish of the Reformers to revive the fact 
of discipline indicated by the established name. 
In the time of Saint Augustine (bom a.d. 
354 ; died 430, being then Bishop of Hippo, 
now Bona, in Algiers), the first day of Lent 
was called Caput Jejunii (head or chief of 
the Faaf)^ and also Dies Cinerum (day of 
ashes) ftom the practice, which then pre- 
vailed, of sprinkling ashes upon the heads of 
those, who had been sentenced to perform 
pnbUc penance. It was the wish of the 
Reformers that this custom, from which the 
day is still called Ash-Wednesday, should ' 
be recovered from the empty form, into 
which it had degenerated, but the feelings 
of the times would not admit of its revival. 

33. Mode adopted by the Church to sup- 
ply the omission of that discipline. — In the 
hope that the custom might nevertheless at 
some ftiture time, be restored, the English 
Church in the mean time, supplied its place by 
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an aj^ropriate service, ** to be used on the 
First Daj of Lent, and at other times, aa 
the Ordinary shall appoint." 

34. Import of the Commination Ofticb 
— Omission of it in ou» PhayertBook. — 
From the Latin verb comminari^ ** to 
threaten," this Office was cslleA a " comn 
mination or denouncing of Grod's judgment 
and anger against sinners ; " and evca 
against this a prejudice exists in the minds 
of many persons, as if the use of it obliged 
them to curse their neighbors. For this and 
other reasons it was omitted in the Revision 
of our Prayer-Book by the C<mventi<Mi ; and 
in its stead two appropriate prayers are ap- 
pointed to be read on Ash-Wednesday, after 
the Litany. 

35. Antiquity of this office. — This omit- 
ted service of the Commination office has been 
proved to be a very ancient one ; and it 
seems to have been written at least as early 
as the ninth century of the Christian Era. 

36. Names of the First Sunday in Lent 
and of the three preceding Sundays. Look- 
ing forward, even before the b^inning of 
Lent, to the high Festival of Eastee, the 
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Church has named the three Sundays pre- 
ceding the Great Fast, and the first Sunday 
in Lent, respectively, Septuagesima, Sexages- 
ima, Quinquagedma, and Quadragesima, as 
being about the seventieth^ sia^eth^ fiftieth^ and 
fortieth day before Easter. Quinquagesima 
is, in fact, precisely the fiftieth. In early 
times, many of the more devout brethren 
commenced the Lenten Fast, from the first 
of these Sundays. 

37. Eves or Vigils ; Origin of the 
names and of thdr institution. — Eves or 
Vigils refer to a usage of the eariy Christians, 
who passed the night before certain Festi- 
vals in devotion; and these watchings (in 
Latin VigilicB}^ were doubtless a continuation 
of those religious exercises, which, in the 
times of persecution, they were prevented 
fi-om performing by day. These were at 
lei^h abused, and therefore discontinued; 
but the Fasts were retained, though the night 
service was abolished, and the name of Vigils, 
however it may be now deemed inappropri- 
ate, is still applied to them. 

88. Reasons why Eves or Vigils do not 
precede certain Festivals observed in the 
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Episcopal Church. — Those Festivals, which 
occur immediately after Christmas, and be- 
tween Easter and Whitsunday, have no 
Eves attached to them, because fasting is 
deemed inconsistent with those Seasons of 
rejoicing ; and there are a few others, which, 
for less obvious reasons, are also without 
them. 

39. The Ember-Days and the probable 
origin of the name. — The Ember-Days are 
the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday after 
the jirBt Sunday in Lent ; Whitsunday, the 
fourteenth day of September, and the thir- 
teenth day of December. Different deriva- 
tions have been assigned to the word " Em- 
bers," some tracing it to the Saxon word 
ymhren^ signifying " a circuit," because they 
are periodically observed ; others to a Ger- 
man word, which implies abstinence. We 
prefer, however, to derive it from the Anglo^ 
Saxon oemyrian^ ashes^ corresponding to the 
Danish emmer^ and Lowland Scotch Emmers^ 
and meaning " ashes," because these days are 
appointed to be kept asfasts^ and ashes^ as a 
sign of humiUation and mourning, were con- 
stantly associated with fastifig. 
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40. Reason of the appointment of the Em- 
ber-Days — Date of the Ember-Prayers. — 
The reason of the appointment of the Ember- 
Days is derived from the fact that the Sun- 
days following are the regular seasons for the 
Ordination of the Clergy ; and on such occa- 
sions fasting was practised in the Early 
Church from the time of the Apostles, as is 
shown in Acts xiii. 3. The Ember-Prayers 
were added at the last English review of 
the Prayer-Book ; and are so appropriate 
that, as is observed by a high authority, " it 
were to be wished that ordinations never 
took place at times, when Bishops and Can- 
didates^ may equally fail of the Divine Bless- 
ing, for which, at the appointed time, they 
are offered up." 

41. Rogation-Days — Origin of the 
name — Purpose of their observance. — The 
Rogation or Praying-Days, so called from 
the Latin verb rogare^ to entreaty are the 
three days immediately preceding the Festi- 
val of our Lord's Ascension ; and their 
object is, not only to prepare the mind by 
abstinence, and other exercises of devotion 
for the due observance of that solemnity, 
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but to implore God's mercy to bless the 
£ruits, with which the earth is at this seascm 
covered, and to avert the miseries of pesti- 
lence and famine. (See the Homily ap- 
pointed to be used on the Rogation-Days.) 

42. Time and Circumstances of the origi- 
nal institution of Rogation-Days. — On the 
prospect of some particular calamities, which 
threatened his Diocese, Mamercus, Bishop 
of Vienne in Gaul (the ancient capital of the 
AUobroges, where also the Council was held 
in 1311, by which the Order of the Tem- 
plars was finally dissolved), about the middle 
ef the fifth century, appdnted the Roga- 
tion-Days to be kept with suitable prayers 
and pubUc processions : and thence arose the 
custom of the perambulation of parishes^ 
which is still continued in England, and some 
oilier countries, at this period. 

43. No Special Service appointed for 
Rogation-Days. — There is not any special 
Service appointed for the Rogation-Days, 
which are only reeommended by th^ Church 
to be kept as private Fasts. Bishop Sparrow 
however (Bishop of Norwich, who died in 
X685), states, that 103d and 104th Psalms 
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were formerly read during the perambulation 
of the Parish in England ; and the Litany 
and the Suffrages, followed by the Homily 
of Thanksgiving, on returning to the 
Church. 
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LESSON THE SIXTH. 

®n tiic (S>xbct for Morning avib (Soening 
llrager. 

EELIGIOUS Assemblies of the Primi- 
tive Christians — Their day and purpose. 
— The religious assemblies of the early Chris- 
tians were held on a stated day^ as we learn 
even from a pagan author, Pliny (Epist. x. 
97, addressed to the Emperor Trajan, who 
reigned 97 to 117 a.d.). 

And this day, according to Justin Mar- 
tyr (in .the Apology I. ch. 67, written 
about A.D. 150), was Sunday, whereon all 
the brethren, whether living in the city or 
the country, met together for the reading of 
the Scriptures^ for p'ayer^ for exhortation^ and 
for Communion, 

2. Authorities for the observance of the 
Lord's Day instead of the Jewish Sab- 
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BATH. — Ignatius, who was Bishop of An- 
tioch in Syria about a.d. 69, and suffered 
martyrdom either in 107 or in 116 a.d., 
enjoins the observance of the Lord's Day 
instead of the Jewish Sabbath ; and, al- 
though there is no express command in the 
New Testament for the change, it is man- 
ifestly sanctioned by the practice of the 
Apostles on several occasions. For proofe 
of this, see especially Acts xx. 7 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 
2 ; Rev. i. 10. Compare also. Matt, xxviii. 
1 ; Mark xvi. 2, 9 ; John xx.*19, 26. 

3. Obvious reasons for this change of the 
day of rest and worship. — There are obvious 
reasons for the change in the fact that our 
Lord's Resurrection, and the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit took place on the First Day 
OF THE Week ; and also in the consideration 
that the end of the Jewish Economy would 
be appropriately marked by the discontinu- 
ance of the Sabbatical Worship. 

4. Earliest account of the manner in 
which the Lord's Day was kept in the 
Primitive Church — Its resemblance to 
the practice of our own Church. — The ear- 
liest account, which we have of the Public 
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Worship of Christ on the Lord's Day is 
that of Justin Maktyr, from which it wiU 
be seen that the practice of onr Churdi, 
though not exactly the same, is clearly mod- 
elled upon that of the primitive assemblies. 
Justin Martyr's aecoimt is found in the 
Apologia Major ; 0pp. p, 98. 

6. Purport of the account given by Jus- 
tin Martyr of the order of conducting the 
Sunday Service. — Portions of Scripture 
of convenient length having been first read 
from the Old* and New Testament, the 
minister exhorted the people to the practice 
of those virtues inculcated in what may be 
called the Lessons. Then followed a pr^ 
scribed form of Prayer ; the people respond- 
ing throughout with a distinct and audiMe 
" Amen." After this the Lord's Supper 
was administered ; a collection was made for 
charitable purposes, and deposited with the 
Minister ; the kiss of peace was given ; the 
congregation was dismissed ; and portions of 
the consecrated elements were conveyed 
by the Deacons to those, who, from sickness or 
any urgent cause, had been unavoidably absent. 

6. Assemblies of the Early Christians on 
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the other days of the Week — Directions of 
our Prayer-Book respecting Daily Ser- 
vices. — There is no doubt that the early 
Christians were in the habit of assembUng 
for pubUc Worship on other days of the Weeks 
besides the Sunday ; and so, in imitation of 
their example, it is ordered by our Church 
that " the Curate that ministereth in every 
Parish Church or Chapel, being at home, 
and not being otherwise reasonably hindered, 
shall say daily the Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and shall cause a bell to be tolled 
thereunto a conveni^it time before he begin, 
that the people may come to hear God's 
Word and to pray with him. 

7. Obligation of this Rubric upon the 
Clergy, as compared with the discretion, 
which has always been taken and allowed, 
and modified by other considerations. — Xhere 
can be no doubt that the Clergy are bound, 
as far as practicable, to abide by this Rubric ; 
but the practicability of doing so seems to 
depend upon their own discretion. Daily 
Service has never been quite general from 
the time that the order was published ; and 
though it may have been more common than 
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it now is, yet Family Prayer is far more 
frequently used, a Minister's Parochial Duties 
are heavier, and a congregation is less easily 
assembled. The mention of the bell may, or 
may not, be a presumptive proof that uninter- 
rupted Daily Service was never intended ; 
but it still remains a question whether it 
would be advisable to perform the Service 
without a reasonable attendance of worship- 
pers. Wheresoever such attendance can be 
secured. Daily Prayers are unquestionably 
desirable. 

8. Commencement of the Office for 
Morning and Evening Prayer in the First 
Book of Edward VI. — Portions introduced 
at the Revision shortly afterwards. — The 
office for Morning and Evening Prayer 
commenced in the first Prayer-Book of king 
Edw^d VI. Avith the Lord's Prayer, and 
in this respect, agreed with the Breviary, 
and with the practice of the Primitive 
Church. The Reformers however seem to 
have thought this commencement too abrupt, 
and therefore, on the Revision in 1552, the 
Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, and 
Absolution were introduced, where they 
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now stand, at the beginning of the Ser- 
vice. 

9. Remarkable appropriateness of this 
Introduction. — Nothing could well be more 
appropriate than such £n introduction as this. 
One or more of the Sentences of Scrip- 
ture, which bear, upon the prevalence of sin, 
and the necessity of repentance, naturally 
lead to the affectionate exhortation, in which 
the congregation are invited to join the min- 
ister in humble confession to Almighty God, 
before they can hope for that absolution, 
which he is commissioned to pronounce from 
God himself to all who truly repent and be- 
lieve the Gospel of His Blessed Son. 

10. Views of our Church in regard to 
Public and Private Confession compared 
with those of the Church of Rome. — As 
** none can forgive sins but God only " 
(Luke V. 21), so our Church prescribes 
confession to none other: and though she 
recommends in some cases confession to be 
made to the Priest, in order that the sinner 
may receive " ghostly counsel and advice 
to the quieting of his conscience," yet it is 
entirely optional on his part, whether he con- 
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fess or not. See the Exhortation to the 
Sacrament and the Rubric in the Visita- 
tion Service. On the other hand the 
Church of Rome insists upon private conr 
fession to the Priest, or, as it is thence called, 
cmricular confession^ as a necessary duty^ and 
regards it in the light of a Sacrament. 

11. Adaptation of our Church's forms 
to the end prescribed. — The Forms of Con- 
fession, both in the Daily Service, and in 
the OFFICE for the Communion, are accord- 
ingly drawn up in general terms, adapted to 
Congregational use : and yet they are so fiill 
and comprehensive, as to admit of a ready 
application to the peculiar circumstances of 
each individual. 

12. Power of Absolution conferred by 
our Lord Jesus Christ upon his Apostles, 
exercised by them, and transmitted to their 
successors. — With respect to the Absolution 
OF Sins following on Confession it is cer- 
tain that our Lord conferred the power of 
binding and loosing (Matthew xvi. 19, xviii. 
18), or, as it is elsewhere explained of remit- 
ting sins (John xx. 22, 23) on his Apostles : 
and they not only exercised the power, but 
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charged their successors to exercise it also. 
(Acts ii. 38 ; 2 Cor. ii. 10, v. 18 ; Gal. 
Ti. 1.) 

13. The Forms of our Church Liturgy 
show that the Church regards this power of 
ABSOLUTION committed to her Ministers, 
rather as declaratory^ ministerial^ and con- 
ditional^ than as authoritative. — This dele- 
gated commission is properly regarded by 
onr Church as not authoritative, but de- 
claratory, ministerial, and conditional. Of 
the two Forms of Absolution contained 
in the Prayer-Book, namely, those in the 
Daily Service, and in the Communion, 
the import is sufficiently obvious. In the 
former it is God himself that " pardoneth and 
absolveth all that truly rep^it and beheve," 
though " he hath given power and command- 
ment to his Minister to declare and pronounce 
the Absolution." The Second Form is 
simply precatory^ and expressive of an earnest 
and assured wish that God will " pardon and 
deliver" the communicants "from all their 
sins." There is a third form in the Visita- 
tion Service of the English Prayer-Book, 
IB which the exercise of the power seems to 
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be more personal, as conveyed in the words 
" By his authority (that is, of Christ) con-r 
veyed unto me, I absolve thee," etc. This 
was wisely omitted in our American Revision, 
as being liable to misconstruction. 

14. Attitudes to be observed by Priest 
and People in the giving and receiving of the 
Absolution. — The Rubric directs that the 
Absolution, as a message from God, is to be 
dehvered by the Minister standing to the 
People devoutly kneeling, and that the 
Minister must be a Priest, as distinguished 
from the inferior Order of Deacons. 

15. Course generally adopted by a Dea- 
con in England in performing Divine Service ; 
the more correct form. — If the Service be 
performed by a Deacon in the United King- 
dom, he conmionly substitutes a prayer for 
pardon instead of the Absolution, and for 
this purpose either the collect at the end of 
the Litany, " to be used after any of the for- 
mer prayers," or one in the Commination 
Service has usually been selected. Perhaps 
of these two the former is preferable, buti in the 
absence of any Rubrical Direction, it would 
be more correct to pass at once from the 
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Confession to the Lord's Prayer, as, we 
believe, is generally done in America. 

16. Sketch of the character and import of 
the Lord's Prayer. — The character and 
import of the Lord's Prayer, are beautifiilly 
and yet simply described in the words of 
our Church Catechism, which declare that 
we therein "desire our Lord God, our 
Heavenly Father, who is the giver of all 
goodness, to send his grace unto us and to 
all people ; that we may worship Him, serve 
Him, and obey Him, as we ought to do, and 
we pray imto God that He will, send us all 
things that are needful both for our souls and 
bodies; and that He will be merciful unto 
us and forgive us our sins ; and that it will 
please Him to save and defend us in all dan- 
gers both of soul and body; and that He 
will keep us from all sin and wickedness; 
and from our spiritual Enemy, and from 
everlasting death." 

17. The appropriate Position of the 
Lord's Prayer in the Daily Service. — 
Such being the nature and import of the 
Lord's Prayer, the position, which it occu- 
pies, must be regarded as peculiarly appropri- 
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ate. By the confession of sin, and the hope 
of remission consequent thereon, the heart of 
the worshipper is prepared and encouraged 
to offer up its comprehensive petitions for the 
supply of every spiritual and temporal want, 
for the gift of all good things, and deliverance 
from all evil things, and for a due sense of 
God's gracious mercy in visiting us with His 
Fatherly protection. It is followed by the 
Versicles, including the Gloria Patri, 
which at once conclude the first, and form 
a fit introduction to the second, of the three 
portions, into which the office of Matins or 
Morning Prayer may be conveniently 
divided. 

18. Parts of the Ancient Services to 
which our present Offices for Morning and 
Evening Prayer respectively correspond. — 
Our Morning Prayer answers for the 
most part to the Three Services of Matins, 
Lauds, and Prime, of which combined our 
single service is a judicious abridgment. In 
like manner, the Office of Even-song or 
Evening Prayer is an abridgment of the 
Ancient Services for Vespers and Com- 
pline. 
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19. Terms in which the opening Exhorta- 
tion adverts to the different subjects, by 
which the attention is occupied in the second 
division of each Service. — The Second 
portion of the Service includes the reading 
of the Psalms and Lessons, to the end of 
the Apostles' Creed; and to this portion 
corresponds the exhortation " to thank God 
for his manifold mercies, to set forth his 
most worthy praise, and to hear his most 
holy word." 

20. Introduct(miy Psalm in the office 
for Morning Prater — Its early Ecclesiasti- 
cal name, and the origin of that name. — The 
Psalms for Morning Service are fitly intro- 
duced by the Anthem founded on the 
Ninety-fifth Psalm, of which the early 
ecclesiastical name is the Invitatorium. 
This name seems to have arisen from the 
fiict that, in early times, it was read while 
the Congregation were assembling. 

21. Mode of portioning out the Psalms 
in the Breviaries of the ancient English 
Church ; the origin of the name applied to 
each portion ; and the reason why they are 
still read ovpr more firequently than any of 
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the other Books of Scripture. — In the 
Breviaries of the ancient English Churches 
the Psalms were portioned out into Seven 
NocTURNS, as they were called with refer- 
ence to the nightly Worship of early times ; 
hut this burdensome Service was discontin- 
ued at the Reformation, and the reading of 
them so regulated, that the whole Book 
might be repeated every month. Even 
thus they a-re oftener read than any other 
•part of the Scriptures, as from their high 
devotional character, they are peculiarly 
adapted to excite the rehgious energies of 
the soul, under whatever circumstances of 
joy or sorrow, or in whatever condition of 
spiritual necessity, the worshipper may be 
placed. 

22. The Prayer-Book Version of the 
Psalms, by whom executed — The reason of 
its retention in preference to the Authorized 
Version of the Bible. — When the present 
Authorized Version of tlie Scriptures was 
ordered to be used (in 1611), the old Trans- 
lation of the Psalms, which is that of 
Miles Coverdale (bom 1499, died 1580) 
was still retained in the Prayer-Book; 
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partly because the people were already 
l&miliar with it, and partly because, in this 
instance, the old version, as being rendered 
with greater freedom, is better adapted to 
the popular understanding. 

23. Rubrical Direction respecting the 
manner in which the Psalms are to be re- 
peated — Authority for this permission of 
choice. — As the Church directs the Psalms 
either to be said or sung^ the former practice 
has generally been adopted, where there was 
no Choir, and the latter in Cathedrals. Both 
practices have the apparent sanction of Holy 
Scripture, as may be seen by reference to 
the following passages amongst others. 1 
Samuel ii. 1 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 30 ; Psalm 
cxviii. 2 ; Luke i. 46, 67, ii. 28 ; Ephesians 
V. 19. Rev. vii. 12. 

24. Origin of the practice of reading the 
Psalms responsively . — Although there is no 
express Rubric directing the Psalms to be 
repeated, verse by verse, alternately by the 
minister and people, the custom is fully sanc- 
tioned by the practice that prevailed in the 
Jewish Temple, and by the composition of 
many of the Psalms with a manifest and 
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avowed Yiew to responsive singing. It is 
said that this responsive method was intro- 
duced into the Chkistian Church by Ig- 
natius (Bishop of Antioch in Syria at the 
end of the first century) among the Greeks, 
and by St. Ambrose (Bishop of Milan from 374 
to 397 A. D.) among the Latins ; but it was 
far more probably adopted from the first. It 
is plainly alluded to by the great Latin Fath^ 
Tertullian, who lived between 160 and 
220 A.D. 

25. The valid and reasonable motive 
for concluding the Psalms with the Gloria 
Patri. — Since the Psalms were originally 
composed for the Jewish Temple Service, 
they are fitted for the use of the Christian 
Sanctuary by repeating the Gloria Patri 
at the end of each, or of the portion for the 
day, in order to signify our belief in the mys- 
terious nature of the Triune Godhead, as 
revealed under the Gospel. 

26. Origin of the Gloria Patri in its 
several parts. — The Gloria Patri is one of 
the earliest primitive doxologies, and is some- 
times called the Lesser Doxology^ as distin- 
guished from the Gloria in Excelsis. St. 
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Basil (the celebrated Patriarch of the Greek 
Church, who lived from 326 to 379 a.d.)» 
traces the former part of it to the Apostles ; 
the latter part was added in opposition to the 
Arians, who denied the divinity of our Lord. 
This sect of heretics arose under Anus in 
A.D. 315, and was condemned at the Council 
of Nice in 325. Their doctrine, being fa- 
voured by Constantine, became the author- 
ized religion for a time in the East. Arius 
himself died in 336 a.d. 

27. Peculiar Excellence of the Lrr- 
UBGY illustrated by the reading of the Les- 
sons following close upon that of the Psalms. 
— One of the most prominent, excellences of 
the Liturgy is the variety of its several 
parts, and the rapid change from Prayer to 
Praise, and from Praise to Meditation. 
Thus, when the mind has been raised to the 
highest pitch of active devotion by joining in 
the Psalms, it is allowed to repose in quiet 
attention during the reading of the Lessons ; 
so that in the words of Hooker (author of 
the " Ecclesiastical Polity," died in 1600), 
" He which prayes in due sort is thereby 
made the more attentive to hear ; and 
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he, which heareth, the more earnest to 
pray." 

28. Meaning of the word Lesson, as 
used in our Service — Usage followed by the 
Church in the appointment of certain por- 
tions of Holy Scripture to be read in her 
Daily Services. — The word Lesson from 
the Latin lectio^ a reading^ signifies a portion 
of Scripture appointed to be read during 
Divine Service ; and in accordance with 
the practice of the early Christians, adopted 
from the Jews (Acts xiii. 27, xv. 21), and 
mentioned distinctly by Justin Martyr and 
Tertullian, our Church appoints two Les- 
sons to be read at each Service, one from 
the Old Testament, and the other from the 
New. 

29. The Principle upon which the Les- 
sons are thus selected respectively from the 
Old and New Testaments. — In comparing 
the two covenants, Justin Martyr observes 
that, " the Apostles have taught, as they 
learned themselves, first the Law, and then 
the Gospel ; for what is the Law but the 
Gospel foreshadowed ; or what is the Gos- 
pel but the Law ftilfiUed ? " Augustine, 
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the illustrious Latin Father (Bishop of 
Hippo, bom at Tagasta in Numidia, 354, 
converted by the preaching of St. Ambrose 
about 386, died a.d, 430), and other Fathers 
have made dmilar observations ; and Tience 
the Old Testament is first read in order to 
direct attention gradually from the shadow 
to the substanee^ from redemption promised 
to Redemption perfected. 

80. Order of the arrangement of the 
Lessons in the English Prayer-Book. — 
On ordinary days, the First Lessons began 
in the English PrayeivBook with Genem^ 
and proceeded regularly to the end of the Old 
Testament ; only resei'ving the Evangelical 
Prophet Isaiah to be read before and during 
Advent, and omitting the Books of ChroTir 
ieles as being for the most part the same 
with those of Kings^ the Song of Solomon^ 
on account of its highly mystical import, and 
certain chapters in other Books, which relate 
chiefly to geographical, genealogical, or other 
matters, less profitable to ordinary hearers. 
The Old Testament, being thus finished 
on the 27th of September, and the reading 
of Isaiah commencing on the 23d of No- 
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vember, a selection from the Apoceypha 
occupied the interval ; and the First Les- 
sons for certain Holy-Days were also taken 
from these Books, which, though not ca- 
nonical, were retained by the Chubch for 
the many excellent precepts, which they 
contain, and appointed by her to.be read 
"for example and instruction of manners." 
(Article vi.) 

81. Principle of the original selecticHi 
of the FIRST Lessons proper for- Sundays 
and Holy-Days. — For Sundays the course 
of the First Lessons was thus arranged. 
From Advent to Septuagesima Sunday 
those chapters of Isaiah were selected, which 
contain the most striking prophecies relating 
to Christ ; but on Septuagesima Sunday, 
Genesis was begun ; and the account of the 
Fall of Man, and its fatal consequences, 
seemed most appropriate subjects for medi- 
tation, at the approach of Lent. Then 
followed chapters out of the rest of the 
books of the Old Testament in order, not 
however taken at random, but with a view to 
subjects of special edification ; and the order 
itself being interrupted on Festival Sun- 
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DAYS, by the appointment of chapters record- 
ing the particular history of the day ; as is 
the case also with the other High Festi- 
vals, such as Christmas Day, the Epiph- 
any, etc. 

32, Alterations of Lessons in our Amer- 
ican Revision. — From Septuagesima to 
Easter, passages from the Prophets or of a 
penitential character are read ; thence to 
Whitsimday, chapters adapted to the Sea- 
sons ; and from Trinity Sunday to the 22d 
Sunday after Trinity, parts of the Historical 
Books. The Lessons from the New Testa- 
ment were originally, as explained in the next 
Section, those for the day of the month. In 
our version special lessons have been chosen 
for Sundays. 

38. The Order in which the New Tes- 
tament was appointed to be read — All but 
one portion of it read through twice in the 
year. — With respect to the Second Lessons, 
the Church observed the same course for 
every day in the week, Sundays included ; 
reading the Gospels and Acts in the morn- 
ing, and the Epistles in the evening ; except 
on Holy-days and some Saints' Days, when 
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such lessons were appointed as either explain 
the mystery, relate the fact, or apply the 
example, as the case may be. The New 
Testament is thus read through twice in the 
year, with the exception of the Revelation, 
of which Book, as being of a highly myste- 
rious nature, only the first and last chapters, 
and part of the nineteenth^ are used ; the 
former on the day dedicated to Saint John, 
the author of the Book, and the latter on the 
Feast op All Saints. 

34. Proper Mode of proceeding with 
respect to the choice of LessonS, when a 
Saint's Day happens to concur with a Sun- 
day — Also when there are twenty^seven 
Sundays after Trinity. — If a Saint's Day 
fell upon a Sunday, it has been a question 
whether the Lessons for the Sunday are 
to be read or to be superseded by those 
appointed for the Saint's Day. With re- 
spect to the Second Lesson on those occa- 
sions, where one adapted to the day is selected, 
it should certainly be used, inasmuch as it 
only sets aside one chapter of the New Tes- 
tament for another ; and indeed in most 
cases it must be used, as a blank is left in 
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the Calendar. It is different however with 
the First Lesson, which, for Sundays, is 
invariably taken from the Canonical Books 
of the Old Testament, and shoiJd scarcely 
be displaced by a chapter of moral instruc- 
tion, taken, as is generally the case, from the 
Apocrypha. For the twenty-seventh Sun- 
day after Trinity, probably from its rare 
occurrence, there are no Lessons appointed 
in the Calendar of the English Prayer- 
BooK, but in our American Version two 
additional chapters from the Book of Prov- 
erbs have been judiciously inserted, on the 
principle uJ)on which the whole Table of 
Lessons is obviously constructed. In the 
English Church different opinions have been 
maintained as to the proper mode of selecting 
Lessons for this occasion. Some would read 
the ordinary Lesson for the day of the month, 
which, as it may be Apocryphal, cannot be 
correct. Others take those for one of the 
Sundays after Epiphany, clearly misunder- 
standing the Rubric after the Collect for 
the twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity, which 
refers only to the Collect, Epistles and 
Gospel. The plan adopted by the Ameri- 
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CAN Convention seems to be most in accord- 
ance with the general principles of the selec- 
tion of Lessons. 

85. The Hymn of Praise after the read- 
ing of the Lessons in the Primitive Church ; 
its object ; and its representatives in the ser- 
vice of our Church. — After reading the 
Holy Scriptures, it was customary, in the 
Primitive Church, to add a Hymn of Praise 
to Almighty God for the revelation made 
therein of His Will ; and our Church, con- 
tinuing the practice, has placed two such 
Hymns after each Lesson, of which one is 
to be used at the discretion of the Minister. 
Of these Hymns, the Te Deum and the 
Benedicite, which are appointed to be said 
or simg after the First Lesson, are human 
compositions; the other six are taken from 
the Scriptures. 

86. Origin of the title of the Te Deum — 
character of the composition, probable time 
and place of its composition and assigned 
authorship. — The Te Deum, so called from 
the opening words in the original Latin, is at 
once the most noble Song of Thanksgiving, 
the most sublime Confession op Faith, and 
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the most animated Supplication for par- 
don AND GRACE, to be foimd among the de- 
votional treasures of the Christian World. 
It is called, in the Office of the Early Eng- 
lish Church, the Song of Ambrose and 
Augustine ; but the authorship is altogether 
uncertain, though, in all probability, it 
was composed for the use of the Galucan 
Church in the Fifth Century, and about the 
time that the Athanasian Creed was also 
drawn up, that is, adopting the view that this 
Creed was composed by an African Bishop 
in the Fifth Century. Many writers how- 
ever maintain that it was composed about 
a.d, 340. It is possible that both these com- 
positions may have proceeded from the same 
pen ; but the stronger claim in regard to 
the Te Deum seems to belong to Nicetius, 
Bishop of Triers in a.d. 463, to whom it is 
ascribed by Usher (Archbishop of Armagh, 
bom 1580, died 1656), Cave (Dr. William, 
bom 1637, died 1713), and Stillingfleet 
(Bishop of Worcester, bom 1635, died 
1699), on the authority of two very an- 
cient MSS. 
,37. Internal Evidence that the Tb 
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Deum was originally designed for Morning 
Service. — Bearing of this fact upon the dis- 
cussion as to the country of its origin. — By 
the Bendictine Rule it is assigned to the 
Evenings but by that of the Gallican 
Church to the Morning Service, which is 
another and very strong proof of its Gallic 
origin ; for the verse, " Vouchsafe, O Lord, 
to keep us this day without sin," seems man- 
ifestly to indicate that it was designed for the 
Office of Matins. (St. Benedict, the re- 
puted founder of the Monastic System in 
the West, which he commenced in the ruins 
of a Temple near Naples, was bom at Spo- 
leto A.D. 480, died 543). 

38. Occasions upon which the Benedicite 
may be conveniently used instead of the Te 
Deum ; Nature and subject of the Composi- 
tion, and the model upon which it is formed. 
— More generally, and indeed almost univer- 
sally, the Te Deum is used after the First 
Lesson at Morning Service ; but the Ben- 
edicite may be very properly and reasonably 
substituted, when the Lesson treats of the 
Works of God in Creation, or of any 
extraordinary interposition of His Provi- 
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dence, such as that of the deliverance of the 
Three Children from the burning fiery fur- 
nace^ with reference to which it is said to 
have been composed. It is an ancient He- 
brew Canticle, adopted into the Christian 
Church during the Fourth Century ; and, 
though not, as some have supposed, a portion 
of the Canonical Scriptures, it is a very 
close imitation of the matter and the manner 
of the 148th Psalm, As generally in the 
Psalms and ancient Hymns, the title is given 
to it (rom the word^ with which it begins in 
Latin. 

39. The Hymns which follow the Second 
Lessons at Morning Services; Occasions 
to which they are respectively appropriate. — 
Of the Hymns after the Second Lesson in 
the morning, the Baptist's Prophecy, called 
Benedictus, contains a Thanksgiving for our 
Lord's Incarnation, and i? well suited to 
those Festivals, which have especial refer- 
ence- to the great work of Redemption; 
while the Hundredth Psalm, or Jubilate, 
is a more general Song of Praise for the 
blessings of Grace, Mercy, and Truth, so 
fully manifested in the Gospel. 
7 
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40. The Hymns appointed to follow the 
First and Second Lessons in the Evening ; 
the class of Scriptural Subjects with which 
they respectively correspond. — After the 
First Lesson at Evening Service the 
Cantate Domino, or 98th Psalm, accords 
well with the special mercies of God to his 
feithftil servants, which are a prominent feat- 
ure in the Old Testament, more especially 
when the Lesson speaks of any great tempo- 
ral deliverance vouchsafed by God to His 
Church. The same remark appUes to Bo- 
NUM EST CoNFiTERi. Again, after the Sec- 
ond Lesson, the 67th Psalm, or Deus 
Misereatur, is peculiarly suitable as a pray^ 
to God for the propagation erf the Gospel, 
while the Benedic, Anima mea, is a glorious 
outpouring of praise for God's mercy and 
kindness. In the Engijsh Prayer-Book, 
the Magnifiqat or Song of the Blessed 
Virgin, after the First Lesson, accords well 
with the promises of a Saviour, while the 
Nunc dimittis, after the Second Lesson, no 
less beautiftdly acknowledges the presence of 
the Saviour in mental vision, as exhibited 
to the eye of Faith in the Apostolical 
Epistles. 
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41. Position of the Apostles' Creed in 
the ancient English Ritual; Considera- 
tions, which indicate its present place to be 
pecuharly appropriate. — In the early Eng- 
lish Offices, the Apostles' Creed followed 
the Lord's Prayer among the prayers of 
Prime ; but it occupies its present place in the 
Liturgies of Edward VI. (1547 to 1553) ; 
and since " Faith cometh by hearing God's 
Word, and that the Word does not profit 
without Faith, and that Prayer must be made 
in Faith in order to its eflScacy, the propriety 
of the altered position is sufficiently obvious. 
In our American Prayer-Book the Nicene 
Creed, which, in the English Office, 
stands in the Communion Service, and is 
recited after the Gospel of the Day, is placed 
after the Apostles' Creed, either to be used 
at the discretion of the minister. 

42. Alterations which have been made 
in what forms the third Division of the 
Daily Offices — the extent to which they 
still agree with the early Formularies. — 
Among the Prayers, which constitute the 
concluding portion of the Daily Services, 
were originally included, besides the Creed, 
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forms of Confession and Absolution, 
which have been r^laced by the more com- 
prehensive forms in the comm«icement of 
the office. Otherwise, this part of the Ser- 
vice, with the Lesser Litany, and the Col- 
lects are in the same relative positions, as in 
the early offices of the English Church. 
The " Prayer for the President of the 
United States and all in Civil Authority " 
now occupies precisely the place, which the 
Prayer for the King and Royal Family 
would have held in ancient times (although 
these latter, prior to the Revision in 1662, 
used to be repeated at the end of the Litany); 
and this Prayer, made according to the words 
of the Preface of the Prayer-Book, in con- 
formity " to what ought to be proper end of 
all such Prayers," namely, " that Rulers 
may have Grace, wisdom, and underatanding, 
to execute justice and maintain' Truth," and 
that the People " may lead quiet and peace- 
able Uves, in all Godliness and honesty," 
— although necessarily modified to accord 
with the change of Government, still cor- 
responds, in expression and import, both 
with the Prayers of the English Church 
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ajid with many Prayers for Kings and those 
in authority in the Liturgies of the Primi- 
tive Church ; and is, moreover, in full 
accordance with the injunctions of Scripture, 
as conveyed in 1 Timothy ii. 1, 2. 

43. The Lesser Litany ; the reason for 
its occupying the position in which it stands. 
The Lesser Litany is the short supphcation 
for mercy addressed to each Person in the 
Trinity separately before the Lord's 
Prayer, which the Church seldom suf- 
fers to be used without some preceding 
preparation, as by the Confession and Re- 
mission of sin in the earlier part of the 
Service. This Litany is introduced by the 
mutual salutation of Minister and People, 
with reference to their respective duties, 
followed * by the words, " Let u% 'pray^^ 
enunciated with solemn emphasis. 

44. The Object and import of this mu- 
tual Salutation of Minister and People ; its 
origin. — This Salutation is both Ancient 
and Scriptural, as may be seen from Ruth ii. 
4 ; Gal. vi. 18 ; 2 Tim. iv. 22, and its use in 
this place appears to be grounded on the 
prohibition to %aluU u heretic (2 John 10). 
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Having been joined by the Congregation in 
repeating the Creed, the Minister can now 
salute them as members of the Church, 
praying that God may be with them in 
their Prayers, which can only be offered in 
God and with God's assistance; and the 
People reply to him as their representative^ 
with a wish that he may be enabled to- pray 
with the Spirit in their behalf. 

45. The words " Let u% pray^^^ how and 
by whom uttered in the PRiMmvE Church*; 
the object of the Exhortation ; its more intense 
form. — The words " Let u% pray '* are an 
exhortation to earnest attention, to the exclu- 
sion of wandering thoughts^ and careless 
minds. In the Early Church a Deacon 
kept alive the devotion of the brethren by 
frequently sajring hrevSg di^dmfiBv, ektenos 
deeihomen^ ^^ Let vs pray earnestly ;^^ and 
again, htevststeQov, ektenesteron^ more earnestly, 

46. The Lord's Prayer, which in the 
English Office is agaiil introduced here, 
is omitted in our Prayer-Book. — It is used 
however three times in Our morning Servi- 
ces, and such frequent use is by no means a 
vain repetition. — The repeated use of this 
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beautiiM and comprehensive Prayer in our 
Devotional offices cannot be reasonably com- 
plained of, when it is remembered that Our 
Blessed Lord himself, within the space of 
one hour, prayed three times in the same 
warcU (Matthew xxvi. 44) ; and that, in the 
136th Psalm, the same Fonn is repeated 
twenty-six times in as many verses. The 
vain repetitions against which Our Lord 
cautioned his disciples were such as the 
Heathen used (1 Kings xviii. 26), and the 
very prohibition of vain repetitions impUes 
that there may be repetitions which are not 
vain. 

47. Reason of the Rubrical Direction 
for saying the Lord's Prayer on each occa- 
sion with a loud voice. Proof of a similar 
practice in the Primitive Church. — The 
Lord's Prayer is on each occasion of its use 
in the authorized English Prayer-Book, 
although the words are omitted in ours as 
unnecessary, directed to be said in a loud 
or audible voice ; this was doubtless meant as 
a corrective to the practice of the Romish 
Church, where it is ordered to be said 
mentally ; and in order that the Congrega- 
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tion may more readily follow the minister in 
repeating it. That a similar practice pre- 
vailed in the Primitive Church appears 
from Justin Martyr, who represents the 
Christians of his day as " loyc^ evxijs xaJ «5jta- 
Quniag, ootj dvvafiig, aivovvreg, praising toith the 
word of prayer and thanksgiving with all their 
mighty'^ Apol. 1. c. 13 ; and again, in ch. 67, 
he observes " o TtQoeatdg evxag oiAoiiog xaJ svxa- 
QicticLg, oatj dvvafug avt^, dvoTiffmeu*' " The 
presiding minister sends up prayers and in 
like manner thanksgivings with all his might. ^^ 

48. The Collects used at each Service ; 
the place of their introduction, and the Rule 
of usage. — After the Lesser Litany, and 
before the Litany, on those days on which 
it is appointed to be read, succeed three 
Collects, of which the first, that for the 
Day, is variable, as being connected with the 
Scriptural subjects of the Sunday or Holy- 
day ; the two Istst are never changed. 

49. Subjects* of the Collects constantly 
used at Morning and Evening Prayer; 
their great appropriateness to the times, at 
which they are directed to be used. — At 
Morning Service, the Second Collect for 
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Peace^ is peculiarly appropriate to the begin- 
ning of the day, when, entering on the public 
daily duties of hfe, we are exposed, more or 
less to the injuries and. affronts of wicked and 
designing men ; while the Third Collect, 
for Grrace^ is a safeguard against the dangers 
and temptations, by which we are on all 
sides surrounded. The Second Collect in 
the Evening Service is for that inward 
peace and tranquillity, which the World can- 
not give^ and which enables us to lie down 
with quiet conscience, so that our sleep may 
be sweet ; and the third, against all the perils 
and dangers of the night, is equally season- 
able and expressive. 

50. Early source from' which the Col- 
lects were derived — Passage from St. Au- 
gustine, on which one of them may have 
been founded, and which also bears some 
resemblance to a passage in the General 
Thanksgiving. — All the four Collects are 
found in the Sacramentary of St. Greg- 
ory (named after Pope Gregory the Great, 
and composed in a.d. 590), and other an- 
cient offices of the English Church. The 
first of them may have been suggested by 
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this passage in St. Augustine's Meditations, 
ch. 32 : 

" Deus, quem nosse, vivere est ; cui ser- 
vire, regnare est ; quem laudare, salus et 
gaudium animse est : Te labris et corde, om- 
nique qu&Taleo virtute, laudo, benedico atque 
adoro," — "O God, to know whom is to 
hve ; to ^erve whom is to reign ; to praise 
whom, is the health and joy of the soul ; 
with my lips and heart and every power that 
I possess, I praise, and bless, and adore 
Thee 1 " 

The latter part of the quotation plainly 
agrees in spirit with the concluding portion 
of the General Tjeianksgiving. 

51. Antiquity of the Prayer for the 
Clergy and People — Meaning of the word 
curates which occurs in the English Ver- 
sion.— The Prayer for the Clergy and 
People is as old at least as the fifth 9entury. 
It is found in the following form in the Sao 
RAMENTARY of Gclasius, A.D. 492 : " Omnip- 
otens, sempiteme Deus, qui facis mirabilia 
magna solus ; praetende super famulos tuos 
pontifices, et super cunctas congregationeis 
illis commissas, spiritum gratiae salutaris ; et 
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Tit in veritate tibi complaceant, perpetuum eis 
rorem tuae benedictionis infunde, — " O Al- 
mighty, everlasting God, who alone doest 
great wonders 1 extend over thy servants the 
Priests and over all congregations com- 
mitted to them, the spirit of thy healthy 
grace ; and that they may fully please thee 
in truth, pour over them the perpetual dew 
of thy blessing." In the English Version 
the word curates is inserted, which has been 
omitted in ours. 

62. The Prayer for all conditions of 
Men. — This Prayer, which in our Prayer- 
BooK follows that for the Clergy, and is to 
be used when the Litany is omitted, of a 
large portion of whose supplications, it con- 
tains the pith and substance, has been as- 
cribed to Bishop Sanderson (Bishop of 
Lincoln, died 1663). It was, however, most 
probably Composed by Bishop Gunning, 
Master of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
who died in 1684. In its original shape it 
is supposed to have been longer, and to have 
brought into one Prayer, the Petitions for the 
King, Royal Family, Clergy, etc., which are 
scattered through several Collects. The 
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English Convocation however retained the 
Collects, and therefore threw out the corre- 
sponding clauses in this General Prayer, 
witliout altering the word finally^ which 
seems to be almost needlessly introduced in 
so short a form. The Revisers of our 
Prayer-Book removed this Prayer from its 
position in the English Prayer-Book, and 
placed it where it may more conveniently be 
read by the minister, in the regular Morning 
Service. 

53. The General Thanksgiving. — 
This beautiful and most comprehensive 
Prayer of Thanksgiving has also been re- 
moved from its position among the '* Occa- 
sional Prayers and Thanksgivings," and 
placed in the regular Morning Service ci 
our Church. This general Thanksgiving 
has been ascribed to Bishop Sanderson ; 
but it has been satisfactorily traced by Lath- 
bury to Reynolds, Bishop of Norwich, by 
whoin it was presented for acceptance on the 
14th of December, 1661. 

64. The Prayer of St. Chrysostom — 
Different position of this Prayer in the An- 
cient and Modem Liturgies. — Although of 
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very early date, it is doubtful whether the 
Prayer, which bears his name, was really 
composed by St. Chrysostom (bom at An- 
TIOCH about 351, was patriarch of Constan- 
tinople — named Chrysostom or golden-rtwuth^ 
from his eloquence; died about 411). It is 
found indeed in the Liturgies ascribed both 
to Chrysostom and Basil (Eastern Patri- 
arch, died 379) ; but not in the earlier MSS. 
of either. Moreover it occurs in the middle 
of their Liturgies, in ours more appropri- 
ately at the end ; being addi-essed immedi- 
ately to Christ for the acceptance of the 
supplications, which He has given us grace 
to present in His name to the throne of 
Mercy. 

56. Usual mode of dismissing the con- 
gregations in the Jewish and early Chris- 
tian Churches — Derivation of our cor- 
responding parting Benediction. — The 
Jewish People were by God's command, 
dismissed with a sacerdotal Benediction, as 
we find in Numbers vi. 23-4-6 : " Thus 
shall ye bless the Children of Israel, saying 
unto them, The Lord bless thee and pre- 
serve thee ; The Lord make his face to shine 
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on thee, and be gracious unto thee ; The 
Lord lift up his countenance upon thee and 
give thee peace ! " This blessing was, in the 
early Christian Church, replaced by forms, 
which recognized the great Amdamental doc- 
trine of the Trinity in Unity. That which 
now closes our Daily Services is the appro- 
priate Prayer, with which St. Paul concludes 
most of his Epistles. 
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LESSON THE SEVENTH. 

DERIVATION and Meaning of the 
word Creed — A Creed does not 
necessarily embrace every article of Faith. — 
The word Creed, from the Latin credo^ I 
believe, signifies a Confession of Faith ; em- 
bracing indeed not a whole, but the leading 
articles, of a Christian's belief. Thus in the 
Apostles' Creed, the Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is not directly stated ; whence the 
SociNiANS infer that the Doctrine itself is 
false, though it is rather to be inferred that it 
was never disputed. (The Socinians derived 
their name from Faustus Socinus, bom at 
Sienna in 1539, died 1604. His works form 
the two first volumes of the " Fratres 
Poloni"). 

2. Original name of the Creeds, and 
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its force. — Creeds were in early times called 
Symbols or Watchwords ; by which, a$ the 
sentinel recognizes a comrade, so the Chris- 
tian soldier is distinguished from the open 
enemies, or false friends, of the Religion of 
Jesus. This word ovii^olov was used in the 
above sense instead of the more regular 
avvdr]fjta (%ynthema) which corresponded to 
the tessera militaris of the Romans. Before 
jcrining battle it was given out and passed 
through the ranks, as a method by which the 
soldiers might distinguish friends from foes. 
Thus at the battle of Cunaxa the wor^ was 
" Zeus, the Saviour and Victory," and on a 
subsequent engagement by the same troops, 
" Zeus, the Saviour, Heracles the Leader." 
This will illustrate the subsequent ecclesiasti- 
cal application of the term. 

3. Creeds recognized by the Episcopal 
Church in America. — Our Church, in its 
Revision of the Prayer-Book practically 
recognizes only two Creeds — namely, the 
Apostles' and the Nicene, of which the 
former is a simple declaration of Faith, and 
the latter a defence of it against a particular 
heresy. The Church of England in its Office 
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ako recognizes the Athanasian Creed, 
which it considers to be valuable as a fuller 
exposition of the Faith declared in the Apos- 
tles' Creed. 

4. The Apostles' Creed, whence de- 
rived, and why so called — Its early exist- 
ence in the English Liturgies. — There 
is no evidence to support the tradition that 
the Apostles' Creed was compiled by the 
Apostles themselves, assembled in Council 
at Jerusalem ; but there is no doubt that it 
is a brief and comprehensive summary of 
what they taught. Such a Creed, perhaps 
orally delivered, was certainly required to be 
repeated from memory by candidates for bap- 
tism ; and it was doubtless that which is 
spoken of in the Apostolical writings as the 
Form of doctrine once^ i. e. once for all, or 
from the beginning, delivered to the Saints, 
(Rom. vi. 17 ; Jude 3.) It was the form 
of sound, words, committed to faithful men, 
who were instructed to teach others also (2 
Tim. ii. 2), of which most of the articles are 
found in St. Peter's address, contained in 
the first chapters of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and in the Epistles of Ignatius 
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(martyred either 107 or 116 a.d.) ; ahd 
which may be traced in all the primitive 
Churches, substantially the same, though 
shghtly varied, till it appears precisely as it 
stands in our Liturgy, in the works (rf Am- 
brose, and of RuFiNUS, or Ruffinas, who 
flourished from about 371 a.d. to 412 a.d. 
About the end of the fifth century it was 
ordered to be repeated on every occasion of 
pubhc Worship; and it is found in all the 
Liturgies of the Saxon Church. It was 
constantly repeated in the mediaeval Offices 
of Matins, Prime and Compline; but it 
was said, together with the Lord's Prayer, 
privately by the Choir before the Lections 
at Matins. Subjoined is first, a transcript 
of the Latin Creed of Ruffinas, or of the 
Church of Aquileia, and, second, of an 
Anglo-Saxon Version of the Apostles' 
Creed, copied from a MS. in the University 
Library of Cambridge in England, contain- 
ing the *' Homilies of ^lfric," who was 
Archbishop of Canterbury from about the 
year 960 a.d. to his death in 1005. 
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Creed of Rufinus or Ruffinas, 

Credo in Deum* Patrem, Omnipotentem, 
Invisibilem et impassibilem : Et in Chris- 
tum Jesum unicum Filium ejus, Dominum 
nostrum, qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex 
Maria Virgine, crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato, 
et sepultus, descendit ad infema : Tertia die 
resurrexit a mortuis, ascendit in Coelos, sedet 
ad dextram Patris ; inde venturus est, judi- 
care vivos et mortuos. Et in Spiritum 
Sanctum, Sanctfam Ecclesiam Catholicam, 
Remissionem peccatorum, hujus camis Re- 
surrectionem. Amen. 

Anglo-Saxon Version of the Apostles' Creed — 
Se Laessa Crepa. 

Ic geljrfe on God, Faeder ^Imihtige, Scyp- 
pend heofenan and eordhan ; and ic gelyfe on 
Haelend Crist, his ancennedan Sunu, urne 
Drihten, se waes geeacnod of dham Halgan 
Gaste, and acenned of Marian tham maedene, 
gedhrowod under dham Pontiscan Pilate, on 
r6de ahdngen, h^ waes dead and bebyrged, 
and h^ nidher-astdh to helle, and h^ ar&s of 
deadhe on dham dhriddan daege, and h^ astdh up 
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to heofenum, and sitt nu aet swidhram Godes 
JElmihtiges Faeder, thanon h6 wyle cuman to 
d^menne aegdher ge dham cucum ge dham 
deadum. And ic gelyfe on dhone Halgan 
Gast : and dha halgan geladhange, and halgena 
gemaennysse, and synna forgifennysse, and 
flaesces aerist, and thaet ece Iff. Sy hit swa. 

6. The Nicene Creed — Origin of the 
name — Its ' other name. — The Nicene 
Creed is so called, because it is for the most 
part, a summary of the Doctrines maintained 
by the Council of Nice, a.d. 326, at which 
Council, consisting of 318 Bishops, the Doc- 
trines of Arius were condemned. As then 
drawn up, however, the Creed concluded 
with the clause, " I believe in the Holy 
Ghost," the remainder, mth one exception^ 
being added by the Council of Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 381. Hence it is also sometimes 
called the Constantinopolitan Creed. 
The exception referred to is the addition of 
^^ filioque^^^ " and the Son^^^ with reference to 
the procession of ^he Holy Ghost, which 
addition was made in the Fifth Century. 

6. Errors against which the Nicene 
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Creed was directed ; and Doctrines which 
it was designed to establish. — This Creed 
was directed against the different branches of 
the Arian Heresy, against which it estab- 
lishes the CouBiibBtantiality (to ofjioovoiov^ of 
the Father and the Son, the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost, and the procession of the 
Holy Ghost equally from the Father and 
the Son. 

7. The Athanasian Creed. — This 
Creed, which has been omitted in our 
Prayer-Book, occupies a very prominent 
position in that of the Church of England 
and in most of the ancient Liturgies, being 
found in the Psalters of the 7th and 8th cen- 
turies. It is directed to be used on thirteen 
Festivals and Saints' Days in the English 
Church, instead of the Apostles' Creed. As 
it does not form a part of our Service, we 
need only refer both as to this, and for all 
further information on the Creeds, to the 
works of Pearson, Waterland, and Bull. 

8. Posture and customs connected with 
the recital of the Creeds. — Both Minister 
and People are directed to repeat the Apos- 
tles' and NiCENE Creeds because it is the 
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profession of all present. It is to be i:epeated 
standing to express our resolution to hold 
fiist the true Faith. The custom, still main- 
tained in many churches, of turning to the 
East, while repeating the Creed, is very- 
ancient, and originated in the practice of the 
Jews, who always turned their faces in the 
direction of Jerusalem, towards the Mercy- 
Seat of the Holy Temple, when they 
prayed. The custom was early introduced 
among the ceremonies of Baptism, in which 
it was usual to renounce the devil with their 
faces to the West, and then to turn to the 
East to make their covenant with Christ ; 
the East, or region of the Rising Sun, being 
the source of light. Hence the turning to- 
wards the East became associated with the 
recitation of the Creed. As used by Chris- 
tians it is certainly an expressive symbol of 
the oneness of their Faith. Bowing at the 
name of Jesus in repeating the Creed is a 
remnant of an old, and unquestionably Scrip- 
tural, custom of bowing whenever that Holy 
name was pronounced, according to St. 
Paul's words in Philippians ii. 10. The 
18th Canon (1604) gives the meaning of this 
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custom : " When in time of Divine Service 
the Lord Jesus shall be mentioned, due and 
lowly reverence shall be done by all persons 
present, as it hath been accustomed, testifying 
by these outward ceremonies and gestures 
their inward humility, Christian resolution, 
and due acknowledgment that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the true and Eternal Son 
of God, is the only Saviour of the World, 
m whom alone all the Mercies, Graces, and 
Promises of God to mankind, for this life 
and the life to come, are fully and wholly 
comprized.'' 
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LESSON THE EIGHTH. 

Sl)e titans. 

DISTINCT derivations and meanings of the 
words Liturgy and Litany — Different 
senses in which both are and have been used. 
— 'There is no similarity of meaning in the 
words Liturgy and Litany ; and both have 
been severally used in different significations. 
The former, from the Greek ^erov^yta (^leir 
turgid) which itself is derived from an obso- 
lete adjective Xriitog (leitos) and %w (ergon)^ 
properly denotes any piblic service^ whether 
civil or religious. Thus at Athens this word 
XiitwQyia was used to signiiy a burdensome 
pvilic office or duty^ which the richer citizens 
discharged at their own expense, usually in 
rotation, but also voluntarily or by appoint- 
ment. It was also applied both by Jews 
and Gentiles very generally to sacred offi- 
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ces^ whence arose its Ecclesiastical use. Thus 
it is employed to signify the solemnization of 
the Rites of the Christian Church (Acts 
xiii. 2 ; Rom. xv. 16) ; and was thence 
transferred by the early Christians to the 
forms employed in the celebration of the 
Eucharist so as to be synonymous with 
the Latin Missa, Subsequently it was used, 
as at the present day, to designate the entire 
devotional Services of the Church, includ- 
ing the Office for the Holy Communion. 
On the other hand, the word Litany, Greek 
Xnaveia (litaneia)^ from ^rtj (lite) a prayer, 
includes primarily all supplications and 
prayers^ whether public or private. The cog- 
nate verb is used in this sense of supplication 
in the Homeric Poems. Iliad XXIII. 196. 

HoXAu de KhX airevdow xp^ae(f) denai TaravEvev. 

In this general sense it seems first to have 
been employed in the Early Church, as we 
learn from Eusebius V. Const. IV. cc. 14. 
61. Afterwards however it came to denote a 
special supplication ^i ogyriv tmq)BQOiisvrpf (dV 
or gen epipheromenen= offered with intense 
earnestness^ and was more particularly applied 
to those Solemn offices, which, during the 
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Fourth and Fifth Centuries, were performed 
with processions of the Clergy and People, 
on occasions of actual or impending calamity. 
These OflSces were also called Rogations, 
and have been already alluded to at the 
close of our Fourth Lesson. 

2. Essential Difference between our Lit- 
any and those of Early Times, and more 
especially the Romish Litanies. — The Lit>- 
any of the Episcopal Church of America 
and England is not processional; and it 
differs most essentially from the Romish 
Litanies, by containing none of those invo- 
cations of Saints and of the Virgin Mary, 
which seem to have been introduced as early 
as tlie Eighth Century. Specimens of these 
will be found in Maskell's Ritualia. 

3. General illustration of these dis- 
tinctions ; and one particular instance. — 
Independently of the fact that the Invocations 
in our Litany are addressed solely to the 
Three Persons in The Trinity individu- 
ally and collectively, there is a striking in- 
stance of this distinction in the Prayer, which 
precedes the General Thanksgiving, in 
our Prayer-Book, and the Prayer of 
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Chrysostom in the English Version, which 
in the old Liturgies ran thus : " Infirmita- 
tem nostram, quaesumus, Domine, propitius 
respice : et mala omnia, quae juste meremur, 
omnium Sanctorum tuorum intercessionibus 
averte ! " " O Lord, we beseech thee merci- 
fully look upon our infirmity, and those evils, 
which we justly deserve, do Thou, at the 
prayerB of all thy holy Saints^ avert from 
us." Not only are the tinscriptural words 
omitted, but for them is substituted the clause 
" grant that in all our troubles we may put 
our whole trust and confidence in thy mercy." 

4. Origin and date of our present Lit- 
any. — The Litany is not the composition 
of the English Reformers, but, with the 
exception of the corruptions of later Popes 
being carefully expunged, and with some very 
slight changes, to be afterwards noticed, made 
in our American Revision, it is substantially 
taken from that compiled by Gregory the 
Great in the end of the Sixth Century. 

5. The rank and position of the Litany 
as an office complete in itself. — Prior to the 
last English Review of Common Prayer 
in 1662, the Litany was a distinct and com- 
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plete Service, " to which the People were 
called together by the ringing of a bell," and 
even now, though inserted in the Morning 
Service, it occupies a distinct place in our 
Prayer-Book. 

6. Days on which the Litany is appointed 
to be read — Variation of these days at differ- 
ent times. — The days on which the Litany 
is appointed in our Prayer-Book to be used 
are Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday, the 
English version adding in its direction " and 
at such other times as shall be directed by the 
Ordinary." In ancient times Rogation or 
Litany-Days were of uncertain occurrence, 
till, by a decree of the Council of Toledo, 
a Litany was enjoined once a month ; 
and then by degrees in the Galucan, and 
thence in the English Church, it was 
ordered to be used weekly on the stationary 
days of Fasting. To these Sunday was 
added as being the day on which there is the 
largest attendance on the Service of the 
Church. We find this direction given by 
Grindal, Archbishop of York, in his Visita- 
tion Address in 1571 : " The minister not 
to pause or stay between the Morning 
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Prayer, Litany^ and Communion, but to 
continue and say the Morning Prayer, 
Litany, and Comm;union (or the Ser\'ice 
appointed to be said when there is no Com- 
munion) together, without any intermission ; 
to the intent the people might continue to- 
gether in Prayer, and hearing the Word 
of God ; and not depart out of the Church 
during all the time of the whole Divine 
Service." 

7. Apparent design of the responsive 
repetition of the Litany by Minister and 
People. — By the form of our Litany, ac- 
cording to which the Minister delivers the 
substance of the petition, to which the people 
respond^ it is designed to keep the attention 
constantly on the alert, and to enliven devo- 
tion by calling upon the congregation, with 
one mind and one voice, to put 'up their 
wonted supplications for those deliverances 
and blessings, which the minister has pre- 
viously enumerated. 

8. Place appointed for the recitation of 
the Litany in the times of King Edward 
the VI., and of Queen Elizabeth — Ob- 
ject of the injunction. — In order to diacounr 
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ten(mce processions^ and also with reference to 
the words of the Prophet Joel (li. 17), it 
was directed in the Fii;^t Prayer-Book of 
Edward VI., that the Litany should be 
said or sung " in the midst of the Church." 
XJuEEN Elizabeth renewed this injunction ; 
and even in these days the practice is retained 
in some Collegiate Churches and Ca- 
thedrals in England, where it is chanted 
at a low desk called a Fald-stool, in front 
of the Chancel. Wheatley considers the 
injunction as still in force ; but the practice 
has been so long discontinued, that it may 
surely be deemed sufficient to repeat the 
office with the rest of Morning Prayer 
"in tlie accustomed place of the Church, 
Chapel, or Chancel." 

9. Fitting posture for the reciting of the 
Litany — Express or implied directions re- 
specting this. — In the Rubric preceding the 
Collect for the Day, it is ordered that the 
remaining Prayers of Morning Service are 
to be said " all kneeling ; " and there is no 
direction for any change of posture, while the 
Litany is read. The injunctions in the 
Prayer-Books however of Edward and 
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Elizabeth, are explicit on the subject ; and 
surely it is fitting that this most solemn Ser- 
vice should be performed on the knees, as the 
attitude of deepest humiliation. 

10. Common Division of the Litany. — 
The Litany is usually divided into four 
parts, namely, The Invocations, The Dep- 
recations, The Intercessions, and The 
Supplications. 

11. The Invocations, to whom addressed 
— The doctrine which they inculcate. — 
The Invocations are earnest appeals for 
mercy and forgiveness to each Person in the 
Godhead, first separately^ and then colle(y 
tively ; whereby each Person is made the 
object of worship, and thereby acknowledged 
to be Very God. 

12. Position of the words of the opening 
clauses in the original Latin — The place of 
emphasis necessary to give effect to their de- 
nunciation of an existing Heresy. — In the 
original Latin the first clause is " Pater de 
Ccelisj Deus^ miserere nobis^^^ and so again, 
^^ Filiy Redemptor mundi^ Deus;" and, 
thirdly, '' Spiritus Sancte^ Deus." The 
Confession of Faith in the Divinity of each 
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of the Three Persons in the Trinity is 
thus emphatically marked by the position of 
the word Deus in the end of the clause, and 
conveys the judgment of the Church 
against the SoaNiAN Heresy ; which, like 
some of. the more ancient Heresies, taught 
that Jesus was a mere man, who had no 
existence before he was conceived by the 
Virgin ; that the Holy Ghost was not a 
distinct Person ; and that the Father only 
is truly God. It also maintained that Christ 
lived and died only to give mankind a pattern 
of heroic virtue, and to seal his doctrine by 
his death. Original sin, GitACE, and Pre- 
destination the Socinians treated as mere 
chimeras. The propagation of this heresy 
by Faustus and L^lius Socmus is generally 
assigned to a.d. 1560. 

13. Interpretation of the words De Cce- 
lis — Illustration of their meaning — Regu- 
lation of the pause in reading the Invoca- 
tion. — As applied to the Father, " de 
coelis^^^ which is equivalent to " coelestis^^^ 
" Heavenly^ or dwelling in Seaven^^ is a dis- 
tinctive epithet, implying that the Son had 
once his abode on earthy and that the Holy 
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Ghost still abides in the hearts of the Faith- 
ful in this "^Yorld. Otherwise all are equally 
in Heaven with the Father. Thus, in 
English, " of Heaven " is the same in effect 
with the words " which art in Heaven " in 
the Lord's Prayer ; and it is wrong to read 
*'the Father of Heaven" continuously, or 
without a pause, as is sometimes done. 

14. The Deprecations, to whom more 
immediately addressed, and why ; their gen- 
eral and particular import. — The Depreca- 
tions are fervent prayers for deliverance 
from sin and its fatal consequences ; and they 
are addressed more immediately to the Second 
Person in the Trinity, as having made a 
full and sufficient atonement and satisfaction 
for Sin and Sinners on the Cross. • After a 
petition against Sin in general^ with all evil 
and mischief, spiritual ^nd carnal, there is an 
enumeration o{ particular offences, dangers, 
and judgments, among which deadly SinSy 
sudden deaths Heresy^ and Schism may be se- 
lected as instances more especially requiring 
explanation. 

15. The last Deprecation — Consider- 
ations by which all are equally urged — 
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times at which the Divine Mercy is more 
especially solicited. — The last ^nd perhaps 
most important petition is against impenitence 
and hardness of heart ; which petition, with 
all those preceding, is sought by means of, 
and through faith in, all the particular of 
our Blessed Saviour's Incarnation, Hu- 
miliation, and Exaltation ; and his aid is 
implored, not only " in all times of our trib- 
ulation," but " in all times of our, prosperity 
(in the English Version 'wealth,' which 
formerly had the same meaning), in the hour 
of death, and in the Day of Judgment." 

16. Meaning of the expression " !Deadly 
Sins," according to the views of our Churck 
and those of the Church of Rome respec- 
tively. — By DEADLY Sins are not to be un- 
derstood mortal as opposed to venial sins, as 
if any sin, according to the Romish doc- 
trine could be venial; but those sins which, 
from their presumptuous and daring nature, 
are more deeply offensive in the sight of God, 
and against which the Inspired Psalmist 
prays with peculiar earnestness. Psalm xix. 13 
in our Version — " Also from presumptuous 
sins withhold thy servant ; let them not have 
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dominion over me : then shall I be blameless, 
and I shall be clear from any extreme trans* 
gression." The word in the original He- 
brew which we have here literally translated 
D'^l.TD (Mizadim) from the adjective 11 (Zed 
or Zad), has a peculiarly expressive force, as 
meaning defiantly arrogant. The same word 
is used in Jeremiah xlix. 16, to express the 
** daring pride of thy heart." 

17. The probable more immediate im- 
port of the petition against Sudden deaths 
and the appropriateness of it even in the or- 
dinary acceptation of the term. — Although 
the Church, in praying against sudden 
deaths may have had especial regard to those, 
who are wTwUy unprepared to die^ as is 
implied in the double epithet '^subitanea 
et improvisa " (sudden and unprepared for^ 
in the original Latin Litany ; yet the sup^ 
plication is properly general^ inasmuch as 
even* the best of men may well desire space 
for more efficient and calm preparation, and 
be ready to live for others, if not for them- 
selves. 

18. Heresy and Schism, how distinguish- 
ed ; the respective effects of each. — Heresy 
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differs from Schism, as being a sin against 
Doctrine, whereas the latter is a sin against 
Discipline. The one perverts the Faith of 
Christ, the other divides the Unity of the 
Church. This is ably stated and defined by 
Augustine, "De Fide et Symbolis," Chap- 
ter X. 

19. Derivation of the word Heresy ; the 
nature of the sin, with Scriptural Proof of its 
fearful magnitude ; the reason why Heretics 
are to be avoided. — The word Heresy is de- 
rived from the Greek cuQeaig (haeresis) a 
choice or selection^ sl word, which is found in 
classical use as appUed, inter alia^ both to the 
choosing of the school of philosophy by a stu- 
dent, and also, by Plato, to a grasping at un- 
lawful power. In the latter usage the idea 
of rejecting lawful authority is forcibly 
marked. Heresy then is the voluntary adop- 
tion and obstinate maintenance of opinions, 
which are at variance with the Doctrines of 
Christ and His Apostles, as delivered by 
them in the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment, and constantly held by the Cathouc 
or True Church. It implies either a cor- 
ruption or falsification of Doctrine, and an 
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endeavor to establish other means of salva- 
tion, or, as St. Paul says, another Gospel, 
than that preached by the Apostles. The 
grievous nature of this sin is abundantly 
proved by the frequent exhortations against 
it; and a heretic is to be rejected after the 
first and second admonition^ being condemned 
of himself^ that is, by his own free choice of 
doctrines, which St. Peter terms damnable. 
For proofs of this, see Rom. xvi. 17 ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 2 ; 2 Thess. iu. 6, 14 ; Gal. i. 8 ; Tit. iii. 
10, 11 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; James iv. 17 ; 2 John 
10 ; Jude 22 ; also, of the Fathers, Tertyll. 
PraBscr. Haer. c. 6 ; Jerome in Tit. c. 3 ; 
August. Civ. D. xviii. 51. 

20. Schism, origin and import of the term ; 
character of the Sin ; how represented and 
denounced by the Apostles; political toler- 
ation of the sin no palliation of it. — Schism 
is derived from axiaiia (^schismd)^ a split- 
ting or dividing, and that from the verb 
ajf/Jiw (Jchizo^ to divide or split, most fre- 
quently apphed to the cleaving asunder of a 
tree, or the turning up the ground with the 
plough. It means then the separation of 
any member or members from communion 
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with the branch of the Church Catholic, 
with which they are visibly connected, vnth- 
out just grounds ; thereby causing a rupture 
of the bond of Ch&istian CHARmr and 
Unity, and neglecting the Apostolic injunc- 
tion that *' there be no Schism in the Body 
of Christ." The warnings against this sin 
are frequent and urgent, denouncing it as a 
carnal work and hazardous to Salvation. For 
proof see John xiii. 84 ; Rom. xv. 5 ; 1 Cor. 
i. 10, 12, iii. 3, x. 17 ; 2 Cor. xiii. '11 ; 
Eph. iii, 3, 4 ; Phil. i. 27, ii. 1, 2, iii. 16; 
Col. iii. 14; IPet. iii. 8. These passages 
fiilly warrant the belief that Schismatics, 
however nominally members of the Visible 
Church Universal, are not " wholesome 
members;" neither does political or State 
toleration in any way justify schism or 
palliate its wrong. If it be a sin, then 
no human practice or authority, can sanc- 
tion it. 

21. The Divine Aid is fitly implored in 
" the time of prosperity ; " and there is 
nothing unscriptural or improper in prayers 
for mercy in "the day of Judgment." — 
Prayer for deliverance in the time of pros- 
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perity (or " Wealth," as it is in the Eng- 
lish Version), is in strict and happy ac- 
cordance with our Lord's representation of 
the danger of Riches ; and though the eternal 
state of the soul is determined in the hour of 
deaths yet, he^ore death, it is neither incon- 
sistent nor unscriptural to pray for mercy in 
the " Day of Judgment." In proof of this 
compare 2 Tim. i. 18. 

22. A Summary of the Petitions con- 
tained in the Intercessional Part of the 
Litany. — The Intercessions are offered for 
God's blessing upon all mankind, in whatever 
rank or condition in life ; and first generally 
for the Universal Church of Christ, for 
all Rulers and Magistrates, meaning in this 
country, the President and all set in au- 
thority under him; and for all our fellow- 
creatures according to their relative claims 
upon our charity, and affection ; and, then, 
'particularly^ for the consolation and support 
of all who labor under trials and afflictions ; 
for strength to those, whose faith is estab- 
lished, and for comfort to the weak-hearted, 
and restoration to those, who fall ; for relief 
and succor to those, who are suffering under 
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captivity, sickness, or any other adversity; 
for widows and orphans, and all that are 
destitute; for our enemies, persecutors, and 
slanderers, that their hearts may be softened 
and improved ; for a timely supplying of our 
bodily wants ; and for Grace to repent and 
amend our Hves according to the Precepts of 
the Gospel. After an earnest appeal to our 
Saviour, to whom our Petitions have hith- 
erto been more immediately offered, that, in 
His Divine Nature, as the Son of God, he 
would hear and accept our Prayers, and that, 
as the Lamb of God, He would apply the 
merits of the sufferings, which in His Human 
Nature he underwent for us, to the Con- 
firmation of our peace here and our happi- 
ness hereafter, the Intercessions end as the 
Litany began, with a separate address to the 
Three Persons of the Trinity begging 
their united aid in the furtherance of all 
those blessings, which have been previously 
enumerated : and though the direction in our 
American Revision allows the minister at 
his discretion to omit all this part to the 
Prayer " We humbly beseech thee," we 
should suppose the omission of .so beautiful a 
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portion of the Office would not be made except 
under very urgent circumstances. 

23. Pkayer which corresponds to this 
portion of the Litany ; when inserted ; its 
author. — With this division of the Litany 
corresponds the Prayer " for all sorts and 
conditions of men," which supplies its place 
at those times and seasons, when the Litany 
is not appointed to be read. It was inserted 
at the last English Review of the Prayer- 
BooK, 1661 ; and is supposed to have been 
the composition either of Bishop Gunning 
(bom 1613, died 1684), or of Dr. Sander- 
son, Bishop of Lincoln (bom 1687, died 
1663). 

24. Supplications at the end of the 
Litany ; when drawn up ; how distin- 
guished from the preceding petitions. — It 
has been thought that the Supplications, 
with which the Litany concludes, were drawn 
up in the seventh century, when Christendom 
was overrun with hordes of barbarians ; they 
are however quite as appropriate at the pres- 
ent day, when the Church is surrounded 
by perils from without and from within, aris- 
ing from the treachery and the malice of her 
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open enemies, and still more from the luke- 
warmness and indifference of her own sons 
and professed friends. We believe that 
there has never jet been an age in the his- 
tory of our Church, which more urgently 
stood in need of God's ' blessing and help to 
sustain her against and give her victory over 
the assaults of scepticism, and science falsely 
so called. We also believe that such blessing 
will be granted to the prayers of the Faithftil, 
and that the Church now suffering and mili- 
tant, will yet rise, even on this earth, to be 
the Church triumphant. These supplica- 
tions, so appropriate to the present time, are 
mainly distinguished from the preceding por- 
tions, by being presented chiefly, though not 
entirely, by the minister alone : and thus, in 
the Latin Offices, there is a like distinction 
between Preces (prayers) and Orationes 
(entreaties), of which the former are petitions 
repeated alternately by priests and people, 
while the latter are assigned wholly to the 
priest. 

25. Outline of these Supplications — The 
Litany intended to be a distinct and inde- 
pendent Service. — Commencing with the 
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Lord's Prayer, and its usual introduction, 
whereby, as also by the Prayer of St. 
Chrysostom and the ApostoKc Benediction 
at the close, the Litany is clearly shown to 
be intrirmcally a separate service^ the Sup- 
plications embrace a preliminary petition, 
that God will apportion His chastisements, 
not to our sins, but to a merciful consider- 
ation of our weakness (Psalm ciii. 10) ; a 
prayer against persecution and for assistance 
in trouble and adversity, which is urged with 
reference to God's mercies of old time, and 
with a view to the glory of His name, and 
the honour ascribed to his " noble works " ; 
a doxology elicited by these works of great-- 
ness ; responsive entreaties to Christ for pity 
and protection ; and a favourable acceptance 
of our devotion ; and a concluding prayer 
for the sanctification of our troubles, for de- 
liverance from all kinds of evil and for 
Grace to serve God by a pure and holy 
life. 

26. The extent to which the Litany is 
a sufficient Service in itself — Provision made 
by the Church for cases of special emer- 
gency. — Although all the ordinary wants 
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and calamities of mankind are comprehended 
in the general petitions of the Litany ; yet 
there are extraordinary visitations, such as 
War, pestilence and famine, for deliver- 
ance from which the Church has always 
thought good to offer special prayers, either 
when they are threatened, or when actually 
sent hy God, as the scourges of his wrath, and 
warnings to repentance. Praise also is an 
essential part of Christian worship : not only 
for the common hlessings and daily mercies 
of life, hirt also. for particular mercies. At 
the end of the Litany, there are Prayers 
and Thanksgivings, which our Church di- 
rects to be used upon several such occasions, 
many of which are not to be found in other 
Liturgies. 

27. Place in which these Prayers and 
Thanksgivings are directed to be intro- 
duced. — They are directed to be used before 
the two final prayers of the Litany or of 
Morning and Evening Prayer ; and in 
this part of the. Service the Prayer for 
" Congress " is directed to be read during 
their session. That " for all Sorts and Con- 
ditions of men " and " the General Thanks- 
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giving " used to stand in this part of the 
Prayer-Book, but, on account of their fre- 
quent use, were transferred to the Offices for 
Morning and Evening Prayer by the 
Revisers of our Version ; the former is ased 
in the absence of the Litany, and the latter 
always. 

28. The insertion of the Prayer for 
Congress is consistent with an ancient usage. 
— As might naturally be expected, there is 
no prayer precisely agreeing with that in our. 
Prayer-Book for Congress, or, in the 
English Version "for the High Court of 
Parliament," in any of the Primitive Of- 
fices ; but such a Prayer is perfectly consist- 
ent with the practice of the early Christians, 
who prayed, as we learn from Tertullian, 
for the Roman Senate. 
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LESSON THE NINTH. 

®t)e Collects, (firistles, ani <9^o0|)el0. 

ORIGINAL Title of this Division of the 
Common Prayer. — In the first Prater- 
Book of King Edward VI. The Title of 
this Division ran thus : " The Introits, Col- 
lects, Epistles and Gospels to be used at 
the celebration of The Lord's Supper, or 
Holy Communion, through the year ; with 
Proper Psalms and Lessons for divers 
Feasts and Days." 

2. The Introits; why so called; the 
change in the disposition of the Psalms and 
Lessons, which accompanied their discontin- 
uance. — According to the Early Offices, 
and prior to the Revision of the Prayer- 
BooK in England in 1561, a* Psalm, followed 
by the Kyrie Eleeson (" Lprd, Have mercy 
upon us") and the Gloria in Excelsis, 
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was said or sung before the Collect for the 
Day, while the Priest, having repeated the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Collect for Purity 
" afore the middes of the Altar " was entering 
within the Rails. Hence the name Introit 
from the Latin Introitus^ "entering," was 
given to the Psalm in question, which was 
selected with direct reference to the service 
of the Day. When the Introits were dis- 
continued, the Psalms were re-arranged ; and 
those which were selected, as appropriate 
for certain days, were transferred, with the 
Lessons, to the Calendar at the beginning 
of the Prayer-Book. In our American 
Revision certain selections of Psalms were 
also prefixed to those appointed for each day 
of the month, "to be used instead of the 
Psalms for the day, at the discretion of the 
Minister." 

3. Essential Characteristics of a Col- 
lect ; the advantages resulting from the use 
of such forms in Public Worship. — Col- 
lects are brief, but comprehensive and im- 
pressive. Prayers, generally directed to God 
through Christ; but sometimes to Christ 
himself, embodying some distinct temporal or 
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spiritual benefit, and assigning the motive for 
asking it. For the introduction of short Col- 
lects for Public Worship, instead of one 
unbroken Prayer, the following among other 
reasons may be assigned. They throw a va- 
riety into the Service, which keeps alive the 
attention, and prevents distracted thoughts 
and coldness of devotion ; they excite . relig- 
ious fervor by frequent appeals to the Al- 
mighty, urged through the merits and media- 
tion of the Redeemer ; they are in accordance 
with the practice of the Primitive Chris- 
tians, who adopted it from the Jews ; and 
they are framed after the example of Christ 
Himself, who prescribed a short form as a 
model for the use of His Disciples. 

4. Probable origin and meaning of the 
word Collect. — It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to ascertain the exact origin and im- 
port of the word Collect. As many of 
those now in use are collected out of the por^ 
tion of Scripture appointed for the Epistle 
and Gospel of the Day, or bear upon the 
particular duty therein enforced or illustrated, 
it has been thought to indicate their nature 
in this respect. Other Ritualists however 
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suppose that they are so called from their 
use in a collected company of worshippers ; 
or because several petitions are comprised 
in one brief summary. To this view we are 
inclined to lean. Others again think the 
reason may be that, as a whole, they form a 
copious Collection of Prayers for every pos- 
sible blessing that man can ask or desire. 

6. Probable cause of the obscurity in 
which this word is involved ; the Source from 
which the Collects now in use are derived. — 
The obscurity, in which the origin of the 
name is involved, may be owing to the great 
antiquity of the Collects themselves. Forty- 
four of those in our Prayer-Book are found 
in the Sacramentary of Gregory, compiled 
a,d. 590, in which year he became Pope 
(bom in 644, died 604 a.d.) ; and he 
adopted them from Formularies of still ear- 
lier date. Most of the remainder assumed 
their present form at the last English Review 
in 1661-2; twenty-four being entirely re- 
composed, but still with an evident regard to 
models furnished by Primitive Formularies. 

6. Object of the English Compilers of 
the Prayer-Book in removing some and 

10 
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new-modelling others of the Collects in use 
before the Reformation. — In replacing 
some of the old Collects by new ones, it 
was the main object of the Reformers to 
purge away the corruptions of the Romish 
Church, as well as to supply deficiencies and 
amend imperfections. Thus .twelve of the 
New Collects were for Saints' Days, and 
supplied the place of others of an unscrip- 
tural tendency, expressing a reliance upon 
the merits of the Saint commemorated, in- 
yoking his aid, and imploring his intercession. 
7. Prayers from the Ancient Offices from 
which the Collects for the first and second 
Sundays in Advent, and that for Christ- 
mas-Day were probably derived. — The Col- 
lect for the First Sunday in Advent was 
probably constructed upon the following 
Prayer in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, 
compiled a. d. 492. (He was Bishop of 
Rome from 492 to 496) : " Preces populi 
tui, quaesumus, Domine, clementer exaudi ; 
ut, qui de Adventu Unigeniti tui secundum 
camem laetantur, in secundo, quum venerit 
in majestate su&, praemium aetemae vitae per- 
cipiant; per D. C. D. N." "Lord we be- 
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seech thee, mercifully hear the prayers of 
Thy people; that they, who rejoice in the 
Advent of thy Only-Begotten Son according 
to the Flesh, may, at His Second Coming, 
when He shall appear in His Majesty, re- 
ceive th^ reward of Eternal Life; through 
Our Lord Jesus Christ." Gregory has a 
Collect for Christmas-Day, from which 
the Collect now used is not indeed trans- 
lated, hut which it closely resemhles. It is 
as follows: 

" Omnipotens Sempiteme Deus, qui hunc 
diem per incamationem Verbi Tui, et par- 
tum beataB Mariae Virginis consecr&sti, da 
populis tuis in hac celebritate consortium ; ut, 
qui tak Gratis sunt redempti, tu& sint adop- 
tione securi : per eundem I. C." 

"Almighty, EverUving God, who hast 
consecrated this day by the Incarnation of 
Thy Word and his birth of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, grant to thy people a fellowship 
in this festive celebration, that they who are 
redeemed by Thy Grace, may be safe 
through thy adoption ; through the same 
Jesus Christ." In the Liturgy of St. 
James (compiled in Greek for the Churches 
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of Jerusalem and Antioeli, and satisfactorily- 
traced by BuNSEN to the early part of the 
Fourth Century at least, though it was prob- 
ably in use much before then) there is a 
prayer, from which that part of the Collect 
for the Second Sunday in Advent, which 
is not taken immediately from the Epistle, 
may be derived. This is the translation of 
the part : the Original Liturgy will be 
found in Bunsen's " Analecta Ante-Nicaena," 
p. 180. 

" O Lord, Giver of Life, and Leader of 
the Hosts of the Blessed, who hast given to 
mankind the blessed hope of everlasting Life, 
our Lord Jesus Christ." 

8. Specimen of an old Saints'-Day Col- 
lect, which unscripturally rests upon the 
intercession of the Saint commemorated. — 
In the Romish Church the following is the 
Collect still in use for the Feast of St. 
Andrew : " Majestatem tuam, Domine, sup- 
pUciter exoramus, ut, sicut Ecclesiae tuse 
beatus Andreas Apostolus exstitit praedicator 
et rector, ita apud Te sit pro nobis perpetuus 
intercessor ; per D. N." — " We suppliantly 
beseech Thy Majesty, O Lord, that, as thy 
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Blessed Apostle Andrew arose as the preacher 
and ruler of thy Church, so he may be a per- 
petual Intercessor with Thee in our behalf; 
for our Lord's sake." 

St. Andrew, Peter's brother, of Beth- 
saida, was at first a Disciple of John the Bap- 
tist. He was crucified on the 30th Novem- 
ber 69, A.D., at Patras in Achaia, on a cross 
of a peculiar form, X» which has hence been 
called '* St. Andrew's Cross." His Fes- 
tival was instituted a.d. 369. The British 
Order of the Thistle was founded in honour 
of him, as the Patron Saint of Scotland, by 
James V. in 1540. .This Order was subse- 
quently restored in England by James (II. 
of England and VII. of Scotland) on May 
29, 1687. 

9. Early Assignment of the Epistles 
and Gospels to the Days on which they are 
still used ; the principle of their selection, 
and the person to whom it has been ascribed. 
— It appears from the ancient Fathers, that 
it was always customary to reid portions of 
the New Testament before the Commun- 
ion ; and, from the fact that the same Gos- 
pels and Epistles, which are appropriated 
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to the Days on which we still use them, are 
similarly appointed in all the Western Offices^ 
and that they have been selected as the sub- 
jects of very ancient Homilies, it is more 
than probable that they have been so em- 
ployed for nearly fourteen hundred years. 
Some maintain that they were selected and 
arranged by St. Jerome (who died at the 
age of ninety, Sept. 30th, 420 a.d.). They 
are the most practical passages in the New 
Testament, and are so disposed as to carry 
on the Gospel History somewhat connect- 
edly, with an illustration from the Epistles 
of the lesson which the narrative inculcates. 
In connection with the word " Homilies " it 
may be mentioned that a considerable num- 
ber of these practical discourses have come 
down to us from the Primitive Fathers, 
and were made the Basis of the " First Book 
of Homilies," drawn up by Archbishop Cran- 
mer, in the first year of the reign of Edward 
VI., 1547, and of the " Second Book," pre- 
pared by an order of Convocation in the 
fifth year of EUzabeth, 1563. The word is 
derived from " AoweZy," as indicating the 
plain^ practical nature of the discourses. 
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10/ Change of the Version from which 
the Epistles and Gospels were taken. — In 
the earlier editions of the English Prayer- 
Book, the Epistles and Gospels were taken 
from the Great Bible (known as Tindal 
and Coverdale's Bible, first finished in Oc- 
tober, 1535, and revised 1538-9) ; but at the 
final REVISION of the English Prayer- 
BooK in 1661-2, in consequence of the many- 
defects in that Translation, the present 
AUTHORIZED VERSION (executed 1607-11) 
was substituted, and this has been retained in 
our Prayer-Book. 

11. The Gradual — Authority for the 
practice of praising God before and afler the 
Gospel. — Formerly, and still in the Rom- 
ish Church, a Psalm was sung after the 
Epistle from the steps of the Pulpit, and 
was thence called Grradual^ from the Latin 
word gradus^ a step. In our Churches, the 
Rubrical Order originally derived from 
the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. 
(1549), to repeat or chant the words " Glory 
be to Thee O Lord" before the Gospel, is 
still observed ; and in some of the Churches 
of England and we believe in all of the Epis- 
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copal Communion in Scotland, the words 
" Thanks be to Thee, O God," or " Thanks 
be given to God," are also repeated after it. 

12. Reason of the change of posture dur- 
ing the reading of the Epistle and the Gos- 
pel. — Since "all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God" (1 Pet. iii. 16), the 
Gospels have no higher authority than the 
Epistles, and therefore the diflference of pos- 
ture does not indicate any precedence or pre- 
eminence on the part of the former ; but the 
Epistle and Gospel are thus read in a 
sitting and standing posture respectively, with 
a view to evince a higher degree of reverence 
for OUR Lord than for His Apostles. Prob- 
ably the custom arose out of the Arian 
Heresy (315 a.d., condemned by Council 
of Nice 325 a.d., so called from Arius, who 
died 336 a.d.), which rejected the Divinity 
of Christ. For a like reason, it may have 
been determined to read the Epistle before 
the Gospel; in order that the teaching of 
the servants might prepare the way for that 
of their Lord. 
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LESSON THE TENTH. 

Slje Service for tl)e igolQ Comnmnion. 

ORIGIN AND IMPORT of the Name, by 
which the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper was designated in the Primitivb 
Church. — In the Early Church, the Sac- 
rament of the Lord's Supper was commonly 
termed The Eucharist (from the Greek 
tvxaqtatia^ Euchari8tia = thanks giving)^ with 
reference to the Gospel account of its institu- 
tion, according to which our Blessed Lord, 
on the night that He was betrayed, " took 
bread, and when he had given thanks (jtvxa- 
Qitnijaag^ eucharistesas^ hterally having-givenr 
thanks^^ he brake it and said," etc. Like- 
wise after Supper " he took the cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he gave it to them,'* 
etc. The term Eucharist signifies therefore 
thanksgiving, and thus very appropriately 
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represents the character and nature of the 
Sacrament, which our Church properly re- 
gards as the Christian's most holy Sacrifice 
of Prayer and Thanksgiving. 

2. Sense in which the Eucharist is 
termed a Sacrifice, and the Lord's Table 
an Altar. — Under the Gospel-Covenant 
there is no longer Altar, Priest, or Sacrifice 
in the Old Testament sense of those terms, 
Christ, our great High-Priest, having 
offered himself, once for all^ as a full, perfect, 
and sufiicient sacrifice, oblation and satisfac- 
tion for the sins of the whole World, upon 
the Altar of His Cross. The Lord's 
Table has however been very generally, and 
from a very ancient period called an Altar, 
but only figuratively with reference to the 
sacrifice of Thanksgiving offered thereon. 
So general in early times and indeed for three 
hundred years after Christ was the use of 
this name, that History only supplies us with 
one instance, in which it was called Tahle^ 
and this in a letter of Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria to Xystus of Rome about 250 a.d. 
When Athanasius, in the Fourth Century, 
called it a Tahle^ he felt it to be necessary to 
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state that he meant what was commonly 
known as the Altar. Subsequently both 
names came to be used, the one in reference 
to the oblation^ the other to the participation. 
It was always placed altar-wise in the most 
sacred part of the Church, and fenced in 
with rails, to protect it from any irreverence. 
" Custom (says Dr. Bennet) has generally 
prevailed that it should stand in the Chan- 
dgL, and our governors manifestly approve it. 
And if in the Chancel, it should be close to 
the East wall, the shorter sides, or ends, of it 
pointing Northward and Southward." 

3. Name more especially chosen by our 
Chubch to designate the Lord's Supper — 
Origin of this term. — Among the names by 
which the Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per has been designated by different Churches, 
that of the Holy Communion, which seems 
to have been more generally selected by our 
Parent-Church of England, has also been 
adopted by ours. It is manifestly derived 
from St. Paul's account of the Sacrament, 
when he speaks of the bread and wine re- 
ceived sacramentally as the " Communion 
(in Greek, xoe coveia, koinonia^ of the Body 
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and Blood of Christ " (1 Cor. x. 16). The 
meaning is that, in the celebration of this 
Ordinance, Christians hold Communion with 
their Redeemer, and with each other ; and 
thereby become partakers of the benefits, 
which by His precious Blood-Shedding He 
has obtained for them. " This name (writes 
Dr. Nicholls) is given to it, partly, because 
we testify our Communion with Christ our 
Head, partly because it unites us together 
with our fellow-Christians, and partly because 
all good Christians have a right to partake of 
it; hence, with St. Chrysostom and St. 
Basil, to * communicate ' Qmivoivuv — koino^ 
neiri) is the common word to express the 
participation of this Sacrament." 

4. Principal directions laid down by 
our Church respecting the administration of 
the Holy Communion. — Our Church di- 
rects that none shall be admitted to the re- 
ceiving of the Holy Communion who are 
rwtorioudy evil livers, or who are at open 
and malicious variance with their neighbours ; 
that at the time of Communion the Table 
shall have a fair, white linen cloth upon it ; 
that the minister shall give notice of its cele- 
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bration upon the Sunday, or some Holy-day 
immediately preceding, for the better prepa- 
ration of his parishioners ; that, during the 
reading of the Offertory, the alms and de- 
votions of the People shall be collected, and 
reverently brought to the Priest, who shall 
humbly present and place them upon the 
Holy Table ; that there be no celebration, 
except there be three or four at the least to 
" communicate " with the Minister ; that 
none shall be admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion until such time as he be confirmed, 
or be ready and desirous to be confirmed ; 
and that every parishioner shall communicate 
at least three times in the year, of which 
Easter is to be one. The Church of Eng- 
land prefaces these instructions by this Ru- 
bric, " that so many as intend to be partak- 
ers of the Holy Communion shall signify 
their names to the Curate at least some time 
the day before." The double object of this 
Rubric was to enable the minister to ascertain 
the exact number of communicants, and so 
make proper preparation for them, and also to 
judge beforehand of their fitness to partici- 
pate. This Rubric has been omitted from 
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our Prayer-Book, probably, as Dr. Brownell 
observes, from the inconvenience of convey- 
ing the notice in our scattered congregations. 
He adds, that it would be desirable that there 
shoidd be a general direction requiring all 
persons to advertize the Minister of intention 
before presenting themselves at the Holy 
Table for the first time. There are Canons 
to this effect in some of our Dioceses, and we 
believe it is now the general usage. In ref- 
erence to the rejection of an applicant, it is 
also well observed by Dr. Brownell : " To 
deny the symbols of a Saviouk's dying 
Love to a transgressing brother, is the most 
painful duty, which the Minister of our 
Church can be called upon to perform. If a 
conscientious sense of duty should compel 
him to do it, it should be done with all pos- 
sible kindness and sympathy. If possible, it 
should be done before the time of the Com- 
munion and in private ; for nothing can give 
a severer shock to the devotions of the mem- 
bers than an open repulse before the Altar." 
5. Main points of difference between our 
Church and that of Rome, in regard to the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. — The 
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notions of the Sackament of the Lord's Sup- 
per entertained by our Church are widely 
diflFerent from those of the Church of Rome 
on many essential points. Thus she rejects 
the Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation 
— which represents the Eucharistic elements 
as being miraculously changed into the sub- 
stantial Body and Blood of our Lord^ with 
His Soul and Divinity^ although the out- 
ward appearance of those elements remains 
unchanged to the beholder's eye ; She teaches 
that " Christ's Body and Blood are verily 
and indeed taken and received by the Faith- 
ful Communicant," but spiritually^ not s^ib- 
stantially ; and therefore she condemns the 
religious worship of the consecrated Elements 
as idolatry; She directs that what remains 
of then! should not be reserved for other pur- 
poses, but consumed on the spot; She ad- 
ministers the Communion to the Laity in 
both kinds, and she condemns solitary prayers 
by the Priest alone. See Articles XXV- 
XXXI. 

6. Object kept in view by the Reformers 
in the construction of the Office for the 
Eucharist in the Prayer-Book. — Our 
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Blessed Lord gave no directions as to &e 
precise form and mode of administering the 
Sacrament, and these have consequently va- 
ried in different Churches at different times. 
All that appears to be absolutely essential is 
the use of the Lord's Prayer and the 
Words of iNSTrrmoN. It has been well 
observed that " This Holy Sacrament and 
this Divine Prayer had one and the same 
Author," and therefore the Lord's Prayer 
must be the most proper Preface to the 
Lord's Supper, in the celebration of which 
the Primitive Church always useid this 
Prayer, as the Fathers testify, and St. 
Jerome (bom 331, died 420. His fiiU Latin 
name was Eusebius Hieronymus Sophro* 
nius) aflSrms that Christ Himself taught it 
his Apostles to be said at the HoLt Com- 
munion. Other accompaniments ai'e how- 
ever proper, devout and edifying, and have 
been sanctioned by the usage of the Church 
from the time of the Apostles downwards. 
The Reformers, in framing that Office, 
which Our Church has derived from the 
Church of England, and which is imques- 
tionably the most beautiftJ and Scriptural 
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Office in existence, steadily and devoutly 
kept this end in view, so that, while reject- 
ing the errors and superstitions introduced 
by the Church of Rome, they might not fall 
into the opposite error, too common^ it is to 
be feared^ in the present day^ of losing sight 
of the high Spiritual Privilege, Dignity and 
Holiness, pertaining to the Lord's Supper ; 
and of thereby degrading it to the position of 
a mere memorial ceremony. 

7. The Books among which the Eucha- 
Risnc Office was formerly divided ; and the 
Title of the volume into which they were 
subsequently collected. — Originally the Of- 
fice of the Eucharist was comprised in 
three separate Books ; the Sacramentary, the 
Lection ARY, and the Antiphonary. The 
Sacramentary contained the Collects and 
those Prayers that never varied; the Lec- 
tionary, called also Comes or Liber Co- 
Mms, included, with the Epistles and Gos- 
pels, the Lessons also, although the Gospels 
were sometimes read from a separate volume, 
named the Evangelistarium ; and the An- 
tiphonary supplied the Anthems or Verses, 
which were chanted during the Service. 
11 
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These three books were at length united into 
one volume, entitled the Complete Missal ; 
and upon the basis of this arrangement, but 
with the reforms and emendations already 
stated, the Office now in use in the 
Churches of England and America was 
drawn up. 

8. Usual Division of the Office; cor- 
respondence of the Ante-Communion to the 
Missa Sicca of older times. — The Com- 
munion-Service consists of the Ante-Com- 
MUNiON, the Communion or actual celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist, and the Post-Com- 
MUNiON. The Ante-Communion, is that 
part of the Service, which the Rubric directs 
to be read " on Sundays and Holydays, if 
there be no Communion*; " and it corre- 
sponds with the Musa Sicca or Dry Service 
of the Middle Ages, which consisted of the 
preparatory and concluding parts of the 
Litany, omitting Consecration and Commun- 
ion, According to the answer of the Bishops 
in the Savoy Conference (held at the Sa- 
voy Hospital or Palace in April 1661), it 
is used " to remind us of our duty to receive 
the Holy Communion, some at least, every 
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Sunday ; and though we neglect our duty, 
it is fit that the Church should keep her 
standing." The Missa Sicca, having been 
abused by a perversion of the offertory to 
avaricious purposes, gradually fell into disuse. 

9. Reasons for the introduction of the 
" Collect for purity " between the Lord's 
Prayer and the rehearsal of the Commaniv 
MENTS. — Without purity of heart, which the 
Psalmist expresses by " washing the hands 
in innocency " (Psalm xxvi. 6) the Altar of 
God cannot be approached without profane- 
ness ; and the Collect for Purity is more- 
over a convenient preparation for the rehear- 
sal of the Ten Commandments ; for as the Is- 
raelites were enjoined to be sanctified before 
the first delivery of the Law on Sinai (Ex- 
odus xix. 4) ; so should Christians listen 
with purified hearts to the repetition of it. 

10. Reasons which render the Decalogue 
an appropriate portion of the Ante-Com- 
munion Service. — The Decalogue is appro- 
prisft«ly introduced at this period of the Ser- 
vice, that the thoughts of the Congregation 
may be directed to an examination of their 
" lives and conversation by the rule of God's 
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Commandments," as the first great step 
towards a worthy participation of the Lord's 
Supper. Indeed, whether there be a Com- 
munion or not, the petition after every Com- 
mandment for God's mercifiil forgiveness of 
past transgressions, and grace to amend in 
time to come, is a virtual renewal of their 
Baptismal vow, and tends to fix its obliga- 
tions permanently in the memory. Instead 
of the Prayer for the Queen, which follows 
the Decalogue in the English Version, Our 
Saviour's Supimary and the Collect, which 
follows it, were inserted by the General Con- 
vention in 1789. " The object of this addi- 
tion was, says Bishop White, to give to the 
weight of Moses the greater authority of 
OUR Saviour." 

11. Relative attitudes of Priest and 
People during the rehearsal of the Com- 
mandments, and through the administration 
of the Lord's Supper. — In rehearsing the 
Commandments, the Priest, as speaking in 
God's name, is directed to " turn himself to 
the people;" and, as he pronounces them in 
a solemn and impressive tone of voice, suitr 
able to the importance of the subject, the 
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people are to receive them " kneeling " and 
in silence, with the humility and contrition 
of sinful creatures listening to the words of 
their Creator, The Priest indeed stands 
throughout the Office, except at the Con- 
fession, the Collect before the Prayer of 
Consecration, and when he receives the 
Communion himself; and the standing po- 
sition was doubtless borrowed from the Le- 
vitical Priesthood, by whom the Legal or old 
Law Sacrifices were so offered. During 
those acts only, which form no part of the 
EucHARiSTic OBLATION, he kueels. On the 
other hand, the People kneel throughout, 
except during tlie reading of the Epistle, 
when they sit, and during the Gospel, 
Creed, Offertory, Exhortation, and the 
" Gloria in Excelsis," when they ought to 
stand. At the same time, from the absence 
of any Rubrical directions, great diversity of 
opinion and practice has formerly prevailed 
both in England and this country. To rem- 
edy the evil here, the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies preferred a request to the 
Bishops in the General Convention of 1829, 
that, with a view to producing uniformity, 
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they would deliver their opinion as to the 
proper postures to be observed, who in 1832 
gave the following expression of their views, 
which, having been accepted by the Depu- 
ties, must be regarded as the present rule of 
practice in our Church : 

" First, with regard to the officiating Priest, 
they are of opinion, that, as the Holy Com- 
munion is of a spiritually sacrificial character, 
the standing posture should be observed by 
him, wherever that of kneeling is not ex- 
pressly prescribed, to wit ; in all parts, 
including the ante-Communion and post- 
Communion, except the Confession and the 
prayer immediately preceding the prayer of 
Consecration." Here follows a discussion 
of the reasons for the postures of the people, 
which closes thus : 

" The postures therefore proper to be ob- 
served by the People, during the Communion 
Office, the Bishops believe to be as follows : 

Kneeling during the whole of the Ant&- 
Communion, except the Epistle, which is to 
be heard in the usual posture for hearing the 
Scriptures, and the Gospel, which is ordered 
to be heard, standing. 
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The Sentences of the Offertory to be heard 
sitting^ as the most favourable posture for 
handing alms, etc. to the person collecting. 

Kneeling to be observed during the Prayer 
for the Church Militant. 

Standing during the Exhortations. 

Kneeling to be then resumed and continued 
until after the Prayer of Consecration. 

Standing at the singing of the hymn. 

Kneeling^ when receiving the Elements, 
and during the Poat-Communion, or that 
part of the Service, which succeeds the de- 
livering and receiving of the Elements, ex- 
cept the Gloria in Excelns^ which is to be 
said or sung standing. After which the 
Congregation should again kneel to receive 
the blessing." 

We join in the hope expressed by the 
Bishops, that this opinion expressed by them 
at the requcBt of the Deputies may tend to 
secure that becoming uniformity, which so 
holy and solemn a service manifestly de- 
mands. 

12. PosTuiiE of the Early Christians 
in receiving the Holy Communion. — In the 
Primitive Church we have it on undoubted 
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testimony that the Communicants either 
stood and bowed the body, or knelt at the 
Altar. The Arians were the first, both to 
deny the Divinity of Christ and, as a logi- 
cal result, to communicate sitting. The 
Pope of Rome, assuming to be Christ's Vice- 
gerent upon earth, presumes to do the same. 
Now, even putting aside the testimony of 
history and other arguments, surely the pos- 
ture of the deepest humility is most consonant 
with a humble and grateful acknowledgment 
of the inestimable benefits purchased by the 
death of Christ, as well as of the immediate 
comfort and spiritual blessing received by the 
Faithful in the Lord's Supper. And it is 
to be borne in mind that our Church dis- 
tinctly teaches that by kneeling "no ado- 
ration is intended either to the Sacramental 
Bread and Wine, or unto any corporal pres- 
ence of Christ's natural flesh and body." 

13. The reason for the Creed's being 
introduced after the reading of the Law and 
the Gospel. — In our Prayer-Book it is di- 
rected that either the Nicene or Apostles' 
Creed be read after the Gospel, while the 
Rubric is confined to the former in the Eng- 
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lish Version ; and the manifest reason is that 
every member of the Congregation may make 
an open confession of his faith in those Doc- 
trines, which have just been read. There is 
ako a further reason for its rehearsal before 
the administration of the Sacrament, in the 
provision thereby made that none shoiJd join 
in the celebration thereof, without a true and 
right faith in the Mysteries of Salvation. 
Compare Lessons vi. and vii. in regard to the 
Nicene Creed, and the Epistles and Gospels. 
We may add, in the words of Dean Vincent, 
" The meaning of the Creeds of our 
Church, and of, all Creeds that can be com- 
posed on Gospel Principles, is nothing more 
than a declaration of the senscy in which we 
accept the profession made in our Baptism. 
By Baptism we are admitted into the 
Church of Christ; by the command of 
Christ we are baptized * in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.' This is the condition, by which 
alone we can partake of the Christian Cov- 
enant ; this is the mark, by which alone we 
are distinguished from the professors of every 
other religion upon earth." 
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14. The position of the Sermon in our 
Service is in accordance with the custom of 
the Primitive. Church. — According to the 
usage of the Primitive Church, the Ser- 
mons or Pastoral Instructions of the Minis- 
ters follow the Reading of the Scriptures and 
the profession of faith in them, except that, 
when occasion requires, the Service is for a 
moment interrupted by the announcement of 
coming Festivais, by notice of the Com- 
munion, or by the publication of Ecclesiasti- 
cal ordinances. This was certainly the cus- 
tom as early as the date of the Apostolical 
Constitutions. St. Ambrose (340 to 397 
A.D.) and St. Augustine (354 to "430 a.d.) 
refer to it, as the regular custom every Sun- 
day in their time ; and indeed we have a 
vast number of the sermons thus delivered 
handed down to us in the works (rf St. 
Chrysostom, St. Basil, St. Augustine, and 
others of the Fathers ; and we find them to 
be in general sound practical discourses, ex- 
plaining some portion of Scripture in a 
familiar, yet forcible and impressive way. 

16. The Offertory, its Origin ; the 
purposes to which its proceeds were anciently 
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applied ; the purport of the Scriptural 
Sentences. — At the end of the Sermon the 
Minister returns to the Lord's Table and 
begins the Offertory ; during the reading 
of which, or of a convenient portion of it, 
the proper officers collect the Alms and 
Oblations, which the people are invited to 
offer for charitable and devotional purposes. 
It was the advice of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, that " on the First Day of the Week 
every one should lay by him in store as God 
had prospered him" (1 Cor. xvi. 2) ; and 
in early times the offerings thus made were 
so numerous, as to admit of division into 
four portions : one for the poor, another for 
the Bishop, a third for the Church, and a 
fourth for the Clergy. The Sentences of 
Scripture, of which the Offertory is com- 
posed, are most happily chosen, evidently 
with a view to include both the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of our brethren, to point 
out the motives and to show the disposition, 
with which our contributions should be 
made. 

16. Prayer for the Church Militant; 
meaning of the term, and subject-matter of 
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the Prayer. — Since the charity of Christians 
is not only expressed by Alms-giving for the 
temporal relief of the brethren, but also by 
praying for their spiritual welfiire, the Offers 
tory is followed by a Prayer " for the whole 
state of Christ's Church militant here on 
earth." By the Church militant is meant 
the whole congregation of Believers, who by 
Baptism are enlisted as soldiers of Christ, 
and engaged to " fight manfiilly under his 
banner against Sin, the World, and the 
Devil," till " death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory," and the conquerors receive a crown 
of glory in the Church triumphant in 
Heaven. This beautiful and comprehensive 
Prayer, which is drawn up in conformity 
with the Apostolical directions to Timothy 
(1 Tim, li. 1, 2), embraces a series of peti- 
tions, after the presentation of the " Alms 
and Oblations " offered by the communicants 
for the acceptance of God, — for the mainte- 
nance of Truth, Unity, and Concord in the 
Universal Church ; for all Christian Rul- 
ers that they may truly and impartially ad- 
minister justice ; for the Bishops and all other 
Ministers, that they may exemplify their 
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preaching by their practice, and rightly and 
duly administer God's Holy Sacraments ; 
for Mankind in general, and the Congrega- 
tion present in particular ; for all that are in 
trouble of body or mind ; and for Grace to 
imitate the examples, in order to share the 
happiness of the Faithful departed. 

17. Difference between the conclusion 
of our Church's Prayer for the Church 
Militant, and the corresponding Prayer in 
the Romish Service. — Whereas the CdURCH 
of Rome prays for the repose of departed 
Saints, Our Church only Commemorates 
their worth, and seeks to impress their ex- 
ample. Although Prayers for the Dead may 
be traced back to the Second Century, they 
were not used in the Primitive Times ; and 
the Reformers rejected them, not only as 
unnecessary and having no foundation in 
Scripture, but because they were alleged in 
support of Purgatory. 

18. Difference in the Conclusion of the 
Ante-Communion Office, when the Sac- 
rament i«, or is not^ administered. — If there 
be no Communion, or Sermon, the Ante- 
Communion concludes, in our Church, with 
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the Gospel ; in the Church of England with 
the Prayer for the C. M., and one or two 
Collects ; after which the Priest *' or the 
Bishop, if he be presient," dismisses the 
Congregation with the Blessino, which 
is chiefly in the words of the Apostle St. 
Paul (Phil. iv. 7). When the Sacra- 
ment is administered, the Priest is directed 
to place the Sacramental Elements on 
the Table at the conclusion of the OfpeRt- 
TORY ; and there would be an irreverence in 
allowing them to be so placed by any hands 
except his own. The Non-Communicants 
having withdrawn, he proceeds, aft«r the 
"Prayer for the Church Militant,'' to the 
actual celebration of the Lord's Supper. 

19. The term " Elements ; " the reason 
of its not being retained in the Service of our 
Church. — The Symbols used in the Sacra- 
ments are called Elements. Thus Water 
is the Element of Baptism; and Bread 
and Wine are the Elements of the Lord's 
Supper. As the word (in Greek aroixsTctf 
(stoicheia) was thought to have a reference 
to a supposed change after Consecration, 
Our Church has discarded it from her 
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Offices, though she uses it once in a Rubric. 
In the Communion-Service the expression 
" thy gifts and creatures of Bread and Wine " 
is substituted. 

20. Time and Mode of placing the Ele- 
ments on the Altar in the Primitive 
Church. — In the Early Church, when the 
Elements of the Sacrament were taken from 
the bread and wine offered by the Commu- 
nicants, they could not be placed on the 
Altar, till the oblations had been made ; and 
accordingly the Bikrpcov {eileton) or linen cloth 
was laid by the Priest, after the Catechu- 
mens were dismissed. In some offices con- 
sequently we find an oratio super dndonem^ 
that is, a prayer over the cloih^ or after the 
cloth is laid. " There was also in the prim- 
itive times, a side-table near the Altar, upon 
which the Elements were placed, till the 
Ante-Communion Service was concluded; 
and, after the departure of the Catechumens, 
they were placed on the holy Altar itself' 
with a solemn prayer. Now though we have 
no side-table authorized by our Church; 
yet in the First Common-Prayer of King 
Edward IV. the Priest himself was ordered 
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in this place to set both the Bread and Wine 
upon the Altar. ... In the Review of the 
Rubric after the Restor,ation this primitive 
practice was restored, and the Bread and Wine 
ordered to be set solemnly upon the Table 
by the Priest himself." — (Wheatly.) 

21. The Exhortation with which our 
Church begins the actual celebration of the 
Holy Communion. — A serious Exhortation 
commences this part of the Service, which is 
the same in siibstance as, though different in 
form from, those in which notice is given of 
an intended Communion. It urges upon the 
C6mmunicants the duty of self-examination, 
whether they are prepared to receive the 
Blessed Sacrament with penitence, faith, 
and charity ; and sets forth the danger of re- 
ceiving it unworthily, by cherishing an un- 
forgiving spirit, or by an undue appreciation 
of the atonement by our Lord Christ upon 
the Cross. " Most seasonably (writes Dean 
Comber) doth the Priest invite us to praise 
the Lord with him at this time, and call on 
us almost in the very words of St. Paul, 
Heb. xiii. 15. We have seen the everlasting 
love of the Father, the unspeakable kind- 
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ness of the Son, the incomparable grace of 
the Holy Ghost, and our own infinite obli- 
gations. Let lis therefore all join in offering 
up all possible praise and glory, worshipping- 
the Holy Trinity with such sincere and 
hearty Thanksgiving, that we may be like 
the angels, with this only difference, that 
they openly behold, that which we discern 
by faith, but both they and we " rejoice in it 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory " • . . 
"further, however, since no praises of our 
lips can be sufficient, we are here prescribed 
another way to make our thanks to be con- 
tinual, namely, by glorifying God in our 
lives; that is, by resigning up ourselves to 
the disposal of His Providence, and by yield- 
ing obedience to all His Commandments. 
The Eucharist is but for one hour; the 
hymns will soon be over ; but by submission 
and obedience we may glorify God contin- 
ually and every moment." 

22. A brief Summary of the remaining 
particulars of this part of the Service. — The 
minds of the Congregation being now fitly 
disposed, the Service proceeds with an invi- 
tation to communicate ; with a form of CoN- 

12 
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FESSION and of Absolution ; with Scrip- 
tural Sentences promising forgiveness on 
confession and repentance ; with the Eucha- 
ristical Prefaces ; and the Seraphic Hymn 
called Tersanctus in Latin, or XQKsayuyp (trir 
sagimi) in Greek, succeeded, in order to allay 
our exultation, by an act of Humility^ in 
acknowledging our own unworthiness and 
the divine mercies; by the Prayer of Con- 
secration ; and by the distribution of the 
Consecrated Elements. " This Confession 
of sins (remarks Wheatly) is conceived in 
words so apposite and pathetical, that if the 
repentance of those who use it, be answerable 
to the form, it is impossible that it should ever 
be more hearty and sincere." The Confession 
was composed by the Reformers ; the Abso- 
lution is the old Form retained, said to have 
been composed by Pope Damascus, about 366 
A.D., who had as his secretary St. Jerome. 

23. The Tersanctus, or Trisagium — 
Origin of the name — Pkrt to be repeated 
by the People. — The Tersanctus, or in 
Greek rQiadyiov (trisagion) ^ is httlemore than 
the Seraph's Hymn described by Isaiah (vi. 
3). It is so called from the " Holy " thrice 
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repeated in honour of the Ever-Blessed 
Trinity. In the absence of any express 
Rubrical direction, it is a common practice 
for the people to repeat, not only the^ Hymn 
itself, but a portion of the Preface also, be- 
ginning at the words, " Therefore with 
Angels," etc. This was never the custom 
of the Primitive Church, nor the intention 
of those who revised the Liturgy, nor is it 
warranted by the nature of the Preface itself. 
The Hymn only " Holy, Holy," etc., is to 
be repeated by the people. " The Prophet 
Isaiah (writes Dean Comber) heard that 
Hymn, with which the Angels, Cherubim 
and Seraphim, praised God in Heaven ; 
which was called by the Greeks Trisagium, 
because the word Holy is thrice repeated in 
it, and because the Primitive Church be- 
Ueved the Angels were present in Christian 
assemblies (1 Cor. xi. 10), and that they de- 
sired especially to look into these mysteries 
(1 Pet. i. 12) ; considering also that the 
'thrice Holy' plainly declares the Trinity, 
the peculiar doctrine of Christians ; therefore 
they did, even in the very first ages^ take this 
Hymn into the OflSce of the Sacrament, be- 
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lieving it fit for Angels and men to join in 
this Heavenly Song, over the memorial of our 
Redemption." 

24. The Prayer of Consecration, how 
divided, and the principle of its construction. 
— The Prayer of Consecration naturally 
divides itself into two parts ; namely, the 
Prayer itself or imnXr^aig (^epicleds = calling^ 
dovm^ or invocation)^ and the commemoration 
of the words employed by our Lord at the 
institution of the Sacrament. The repeti- 
tion of these words has always been deemed 
essential to the Sacrament, and they are 
believed to have been used in the Primitivb 
Church from the Apostles downwards, in- 
troduced by a suitable petition that God 
would confer on the Congregation those ben- 
efits, which the Sacrament was peculiarly 
designed to convey. " A Prayer of Conse- 
cration (writes Archbishop Seeker) hath 
been used in this way at least 1,600 years ;" 
and the mention which ours makes of the 
institution of the Lord's Supper, from the 
words, " who in the same night in the which 
He was betrayed" to the conclusion, is in 
every old lAturgy in the world. The Ro- 
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manists have put into their Prayer of Conse- 
cration, names of Saints, and commemora- 
tions of the dead, which we have thrown 
out, and indeed we have left nothing, that so 
much as needs explaining ; unless it may be 
useful to observe that our Saviour's " one 
oblation " of himself is opposed to the var 
nous kinds of oblktion under the Law ; and 
" once offered," to the continual repetition of 
them ; though probably a further view was 
to intimate, that He is not, as the papists pre- 
tend, really sacrificed anew in this Holy 
Ordinance. 

25. Form of the inUhiaig (^Upidesis) in 
the Early Offices, and in the First Liturgy 
of Edward VI. ; the extent and reason of 
its modification ; corresponding clause in the 
Baptismal Office. — In the Primitive 
Forms, and in the First Liturgy of Ed- 
ward VL, the ininXfjcig was a direct suppli- 
cation to Almighty God, to send down his 
Holy Spirit upon the bread and wine^ that 
they may be unto us as the Body and Blood 
of Christ. With a view to avoid any misap- 
prehension as to a change of substance in the 
Consecrated Elements, a petition was substi- 
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tuted to the effect, that " in receiving God's 
creatures of Bread and Wine, we may be 
partakers of Christ's most blessed Body and 
Blood, according to His Holy Institution, 
in remembrance jo( his death and Passion.*' 
Before " creatures " our American reviewers 
inserted "gifts and." Nor is the omission 
of a prayer for the descent of the Holy 
Ghost at all detrimental to the validity of 
this form, inasmuch as a request for Conse- 
cration necessarily involves the gift of the 
means of Consecration. In like manner the 
Consecration of the Water in Baptism is at>- 
tributed by our Church to the words of insti- 
tution and the prayers of the Faithful. 

26. The Bread, before and after Conse- 
cration, typical of what ; the Breaking of the 
Bread an important part of the act of Conse- 
cration. — From the unity of the Bread be- 
fore Consecration St. Paul infers the unity 
of the Church (1 Cor. x. 17) ; and there- 
fore, though it is not inconsistent with Car 
nonical usage to prepare the Bread hy partial 
incisions^ it should not be so entirely divided, 
as to destroy its unity. After blessing the 
bread, Christ " brake it and gave it to His 
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Disciples," and it is plain that he intended, in 
the breaking of it, a typical allusion to His^ 
sacrifice on the Cross ; for He gave it to 
them, saying, " This is my Body, which is 
broken for you." Hence the breaking of the 
Bread, if not positively essential to the Sac- 
rament, has always been retained in the 
Church in imitation of our Saviour's act, 
and as a fit representation of his suflferings. 

27. The order and form of the distribu- 
tion of the Elements by the Priest; object 
and import of the words used. — After the 
Consecration of the Elements, the Minister 
first receives the Communion liimself " in 
both kinds ; " then he deUvers it to any of 
the Clergy who may be present, and lastly 
*' to the people also in order," repeating in 
every instance the forms appointed. It cannot 
be positively ascertained whether Our Lord, 
having broken the bread, gave a portion to 
each of His Disciples, or whether they passed 
it from one to the other; but the former 
mode seems to be implied in the Gospel 
accounts of the transaction (Matt. xxvi. 26 ; 
Mark xiv. 22 ; Luke xxii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xi. 
24). Certain it is that our Church, folio w- 
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ing that of England, has adopted the primitive 
rule, both in the order of distribution, and in 
delivering to all the people in both kinds sep- 
arately; and, with this intent, the appoint- 
ed forms of words are as brief and concise 
as possible. Yet brief as they are, each of 
them contains a declaration of the purposes 
of Christ's death almost in his own words, 
a prayer for the preservation of the recipient's 
body and soul thereby, and an admonition to 
a faithful, devout, and thankful receiving of 
the Bread and Wine in remembrance of His 
Death and Passion. 

28. Conclusion of the Service after all 
have communicated. — When all have re- 
ceived in both kinds, the Prayers of the Con- 
gregation are resumed in the Post-Commun- 
ion, and consist of the Lord's Prayer, an 
appropriate Form of Thanksgiving, and the 
"Gloria in Excelsis." According to the 
primitive practice of dismissing all religious 
assemblies with a Blessing, the Service then 
concludes with the usual Benediction, pre- 
ceded, at the discretion of the Minister, by a 
Collect, as when there is no Communion. 

29. Reason of the introduction of the 
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Lord's Prayer at the beginning of the Post- 
Communion ; reason of the Doxology being 
appended. — In no part of the Public Service 
of the Sanctuary can the Lord's Prayer 
be out of place; but it must be especially 
convenient and becoming to follow up the 
commemoration of the Saviour's Death and 
Passion by that comprehensive form, in which 
he himself taught us to pray ; and, this part 
of the Ser\'ice being essentially Eucharhtical^ 
the Prayer itself properly concludes with the 
doxology. 

30. Reasons for the " Gloria in Ex- 
CELSis " being used in the conclusion of the 
EucHARiSTic Service ; probable date of the 
Hymn. — According to the Gospel Narra- 
tive of the institution of the Eucharist 
(Matt. xxvi. 30 ; Mark xiv. 26), our Lord, 
having sung a hymn^ went with his Disciples 
to the Mount of Olives, or Olivet (whose 
summit was about half a mile from the City 
Wall, and separated from it by the Brook 
Kidron). This Hymn was doubtless the 
Great Hallel, with which the Paschal 
. Feast was usually concluded ; and the " Glo- 
ria IN ExcELSis," founded upon the song of 
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the Angels, that welcomed our Lord's Na* 
TiviTY, combined with the Baptist's Saluta- 
tion (Luke ii. 4 ; John i. 29, 36), terminate* 
in a like manner the Christian Passover. 
The Author of this noble Composition is 
unknown. Some have assigned it to Teles- 
PHORUS, Bishop of Rome a.d. 130 ; others to 
Hilary of Poitiers in the Fourth Century ; 
but however uncertain these and other con- 
jectures may be, the Hymn is unquestionably 
very ancient, and has been in use in our 
Parent Church more than 1,200 years. In 
the Appendix will be found a copy of the 
ancient Greek Version restored by Bunsen, 
in his " Analecta Ante-NicaBna." 

31. Remarks of two illustrious Divines 
on this our Communion-Service. — This 
Lesson on the Holy Communion cannot, we 
feel, be more appropriately concluded than by 
citing the remarks of two eminent Episcopar 
lian Divines. Dr. Bennet thus writes, " Here, 
before we conclude the Office, let us reflect 
upon the admirable contrivance of it, and 
the beautiful harmony and order of its parts. 
After we have premised the Lord's Prayer, 
the Collect that follows it, the Command- 
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MENTS, the Collect for the Day, the Epistle 
and the Gospel, which are, as it were, the 
introduction to this solemnity, we afterwards 
proceed to the Offertory, or contribution 
of our Alms. And indeed it highly becomes 
us, when we approach the Holy Table to 
partake of God's unspeakable kindness to- 
wards lost mankind, to prepare our way by 
liberality to the poor, that is to Our Saviour 
himself ; for He accepts of what we give to 
his distressed servants, as a mercy shown to 
his own person. Then we oflFer the excel- 
lent prayer for the Church Militant, than 
which nothing can more effectually express 
our most fervent charity towards all our 
fellow-Christians. By these steps we ascend 
to the Divine Mystery, and enter upon the 
sublimer parts of the Office. Our hearts 
being raised to the highest pitch of rehgious 
fervor by the Exhortation and the short ad- 
dress annexed to it, we pour forth a most 
pathetic form of Confession, containing also 
an earnest petition for pardon, and for the 
assistance of God's Grace in order to our 
greater spiritual improvement for the future. 
Upon this the Priest pronounces the Abso- 
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LunoN ; and, to strengthen our hope, adds 
divers comfortable texts of Holy Scripture. 
Being thus filled with the sense of God's 
infinite mercy, and exalted almost to rapture 
and ecstacy, we immediately break forth into 
a seraphic hymn of Praise and Thanksgiving. 
Then we acknowledge our own imworthiness 
to taste of His Holy Feast, and humbly be- 
seech God to make us worthy communicants ; 
and so, the Elements being consecrated, we 
partake of them. Then we offer up the 
Lord's Prayer, which is the badge of oiu* 
discipleship ; and, having returned thanks for 
the inestimable blessing of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, and subjoined the Angels' Hymn, than 
which nothing can be more sublime or heav- 
enly, together with one or more short Col- 
lects at the discretion of the Minister, we are 
dismissed with the Blessing." 

Dr. Bisse, another eminent Church Writer 
says : " Thus we have gone through our 
Pubhc Service from the one end to the other, 
from the Exhortation to the Blessing; and 
we may well close with that exclamation of 
the Prophet concerning Sion, * How great is 
its goodness, and how great is its beauty ! ' " 
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And we ought not to omit that memorable 
testimony, worthy not only to be fixed upon 
record, but to be engraven upon the Horns 
of the Altar, which was given to our Com- 
mon Prayer by the King and Parliament of 
England in that Act, which estabUshed the 
use of it, " That it was by the aid of the 
Holy Ghost with uniform agreement con- 
cluded and set forth." 
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LESSON THE ELEVENTH. 

8ri)e Baptismal <S)fIice0. 

HOLY Baptism, which is a Sacrament, 
may be conveniently treated in connec- 
tion with the Occasional Offices of our 
Church, which are Confirmation preceded 
by the Catechism ; Matrimony ; Visita- 
tion and Communion of the Sick ; The 
Burial of the Dead ; and the Churching 
of Women. 

2. Adaptation of these Offices to the 
occasions of Life ; their Conformity to 
Christ's example. — Not only are these 
offices adapted to the ordinary changes and 
cliances of life, but they are framed with 
close reference to the example and practice 
of the Great Author of our Faith. As 
He taught daily in the Temple, and in the 
Synagogue on the Sabbath ; and instituted 
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the Eucharist in Holy Communion with 
His Disciples ; so He ordained the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, and hlessed the little chil- 
dren that were brought to Him. He sancti- 
fied the Marriage-Feast with His presence ; 
He visited the sick, and comforted the 
afflicted ; His mother was purified after the 
commandment of The Law ; and He de- 
clared Himself to be the " Resurrection 
and the Life " on His way to the grave of 
Lazarus. 

3. Points of resemblance and of distinc- 
tion between the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. — Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper have the same Sacramental 
requisites, in being ordained by Christ Him^ 
self^ and in presenting an outward^ visible 
sign of the invisible and Spiritual Crrace^ 
which they respectively convey. Li other 
respects, they are essentially distinguished. 
The olie is the seal of admission into the 
Church of Christ, the other of continu- 
ance^ growth, and perfecting therein ; the one 
involves a single act, not to be repeated, the 
other is an act of constant repetition ; the one 
does not necessarily require the consent of the 
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recipient, the other is altogether voluntary on 
the part of the communicant. 

4. Light in which the Sacrament of 
Baptism is regarded by the Church. — As 
the Seal of admission into the Gospel Cove- 
nant, Baptism is regarded by the Church 
in conformity with the declarations of our 
Lord and His Apostles, both as a type or 
emblem of the New Birth^ by which we are 
made children of God, and as a means 
whereby, through the Grace of God's Holy 
Spirit then imparted, we receive remission 
of sins, and are regenerated or bom again. 
For proofs see John iii. 3 ; Acts ii. 38, xxii. 
16 ; 2 Cor. v. 17 ; Gal. i. 6. 

5. Our Church's views as to the necessity 
of Baptism to Salvation — The inferences 
fairly deducible from the terms in which a 
Sacrament is spoken of by our Lord, His 
Apostles, and the Early Fathers. — Our 
Church does not say, nor indeed has she 
authority for saying, that there is no Salva- 
tion without Baptism ; but since Christ, 
who is the author of Salvation, has expressly 
said that " except a man be bom of water and 
of the Spirit he cannot enter into the Kingdom 
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of God " ( Jolin iii. 5), she properly regards it, 
as well as the other Sackament, as " gener- 
ally necessary to Salvation." If the " King- 
dom of God " in this passage has its ordinary 
import of the Kingdom of Christ in this 
world, without the pale of which there is at 
least no covenanted Salvation, surely it is 
essential to receive the appointed seal of the 
Chbistian Covenant, not staying to inquire 
whether persons unbaptized may be saved 
without it. Speaking of the preservation of 
Noah and his family in the Ark from perish- 
ing by water, St. Peter says that " the like 
figure thereunto, even Baptism, doth also 
now save us," (1 Peter iii. 21.) And St. 
Paul aflBrms that by God's mercy we are 
saved " by the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost." (Tit. iii. 5.) 
Hence Justin Martyr calls Baptism " the 
laver pf regeneration for the remission of 
sins" (Apol. 1. c. 61) ; and even the Bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost did not, in the time 
of the Apostles, supersede the necessity of 
the appointed Rite of Baptism by water. 
Compare Acts x. 44 sqq. with xi. 16. Nor 
is it reasonable to suppose that, whereas those 

13 
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who did not receive the seal of Circumcision 
under the Old Covenant, were sentenced 
to be " cut off from God's People " (Gen. 
xvii. 14), the obhgation would be less bind- 
ing upon the members of the New Dispen- 
sation. 

6. Import of the word Regeneration. — 
Mankind " being by nature bom in sin, and 
the children of wrath," the term Regener- 
ation is borrowed by our Church from the 
Scriptures to express that " death unto Ski 
and new birth unto Righteousness," whereby 
in Baptism we become children of Grace. 
This Spiritual Birth, Hke the Natural, can 
only take place onee^ and that in Baptism ; 
and though a baptized Christian may repeat- 
edly fall from a state of Grace, and be again 
renewed by repentance and amendment of 
life, he cannot be said to be again regenerate^ 
without a grievous misapplication of tl^ lan- 
guage of Scripture, and a total departure 
from the Doctrine of the primitive Church. 
A nominal Christian is still a member of the 
Christian Covenant though his privileges 
are in abeyance ; and the Lord's Supper is 
a means of resuming them, without striking 
the Covenant afresh. 
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7. The nature of Covenants in general, 
and of those of the Law and the Gospel in 
particular ; the Conditions of the Christian 
Covenant. — Generally speaking a Covenant 
is a compact between two parties, involving 
mutual obligations ; the word is derived from 
the Latin verb convenio^ to agree or come to- 
gether, and its legal meaning is thus defined 
by Burrill, " A mutual promise in writing, 
sealed and executed, between two or more 
persons, to do or forbear doing, a specific act 
or specific acts." Where God and Man, 
however, are the contracting parties, the 
benefits are wholly on one side and the obli- 
gations on the other. By the Law of which 
Moses was the Mediator, the children of 
IsBAEL engaged, with a view to the promised 
inheritance of the Land of Canaan, to yield 
an implicit obedience to the Divine Will ; 
and, under the Gospel, revealed by the min- 
istry of our Lord Jesus Christ, Christians 
become entitled to an everlasting inheritance, 
on fulfilling the Terms of this Dispensation. 
The Terms of this Covenant are Faith and 
Repentance ; and the promised benefits are 
Remission of Sins, the Assistance of the 
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Holy Spirit, and Eveelasting Happiness 
in the Future Life. 

8. Inpants have always been considered 
capable of beneficial contracts ; they may be 
equally admissible into Covenant with God 
by Baptism, as they were by Circumcision. 
— By the common consent of mankind. 
Beneficial Contracts have always been 
reckoned as vaUd, if made on the part of 
infitnts by their parents and guardians. Into 
the Mosaic Covenant infants were admitted 
by Circumcision, as expressly was command- 
ed by God Himself, at eight days old ; and, 
if this was the case under the more rigid Old 
Dispensation, it is not to be supposed, that, 
und^ that " Better Covenant established 
upon better Promises" they are required to 
be left to the uncovenanted mercies of God. 

9. The Rite of Baptism, whence derived 
by our Lord ; the idea attached to it, and its 
special applicabiUty to infants. — Baptism, 
though its origin is not clearly ascertained, 
had been long in use among the Jews before 
the Advent of Our Lord, as the Rite by 
which Heathens, old or young, male and 
female, were admitted as proselytes to the 
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Covenant of Israel. To this Rite, whether 
administered by immersion or (zff)mon^ they 
attached the notion of a new births probably 
because washing with water is an act imme- 
diately following upon Natural birth, as re- 
ferred to in Ezekiel xvi. 4, 9 ; and hence it 
was that Our Lord expressed his surprise 
that Nicodemus, though a Master in Israel, 
was at a los^ to understand the spiritual 
meaning, in which he had employed a phrase 
in common use among the people. A St/m^ 
holic Rite then, borrowed from what is first 
done to iniants, is clearly applicable to in- 
fimts ; and Infants have accordingly been 

BAPTIZED IN all AGES OF THE CHRISTIAN 

Church. 

10. Arguments in favor of Infant Bap- 
tism derivable from the New Testament 
and the early History of Christianity. — 
Although there is neither positive precept 
nor decisive example of Infant Baptism in 
the New Testament, yet Our Lord repre- 
sents little children as patterns of his true 
Disciples (Matt. xiv. 14) ; and to one so 
young, as to be raised up in his arriis, he at- 
tributed the capability of " believing in him " 
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(Matt, xviii. 6). In his last commission to 
His Disciples (Matt, xxviii. 19), he directed 
them to " baptize all nations," from which 
general and comprehensive expression infants 
cannot be excluded ; and accordingly we 
read of the Apostles baptizing whole houses 
(Acts xvi. 15 ; 1 Cor. i. 16) in both which 
passages the Greek word olxog (oikos) house 
is plainly used in the sense of family^ house^ 
holdj a usage of the word by no means intro- 
duced by St. Luke or St. Paul, but found 
in the Odyssey of Homer, and in Hero- 
dotus, and which of course included children 
as well as adults. On the other hand, there 
is no record of any of the children of those 
who embraced the Gospel on the first Day 
of Pentecost and shortly afterwards, being 
baptized when they grew up. Nor is it prob- 
able that Pcedo-Baptism (derived from naibog 
pcedos=^ of ^Or child and ^aTtrMfiog = baptismoSj 
and therefore wrongly spelt by the lexicogra- 
phers P^do-Baptism), which was universally 
practised before the close of the First Century^ 
should have been introduced as an innovation, 
without some remark upon a change of such 
manifest importance. On so important a 
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subject it seems desirable briefly to refer to 
part of the evidence afforded by the Fa- 
thers on this point. Justin Martyr states 
that Baptism is to be used in the stead of 
Circumcision, from whence we reasonably 
infer that the same class of persons are re- 
cipients of both. In another passage the 
same Father refers to those "who were 
made disciples to Christ in childhood," these 
children must therefore have been baptized. 
Iren^us, the disciple of Polycarp, and who 
became Bishop of Lugdunum, or Lyons, so 
early as 177 a.d., reckons infants among 
those " bom again to God," a phrase which 
both he and the other Fathers use to signify 
"regeneration as the result of Baptism." 
Tertuliian, who lived from 160 to 220 
A.D. refers to Paedo-Baptism as being the 
general practice of his time ; Origen, who 
lived from 186 to 253 a.d., expressly states 
that " infants were baptized by the usage of 
the Church," and finally Cyprian, Bishop 
of Carthage, who lived from 196 to 258 a.d., 
with the unanimous consent of sixty-six 
Bishops, declared in Council in 250 a.d. that 
" none are to be hindered from Baptism and 
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the Grace of God, which rale, as it holds 
for all, 80 we think it more especially to be 
observed in the case of infoMs,^^ The evi- 
dence of succeeding Fathers of the Church 
is unanimously to the same effect. 

11. Our Lord's Commission to His Dis- 
ciples does not miUtate in the slightest degree 
against the Baptism of Infants ; the true im- 
port of His words has a directly contrary tenr- 
dency. — It has been objected by the oppo- 
nents of P^do-Baptism that, as our Lord 
commissioned His Disciples to ^^ teach all 
nations, baptizing them," those only are to be 
baptized^ who are capable of being taught. Al- 
though this objection might easily be met by 
argument, still it is quite enough to reply that 
the text is, in fact, translated incorrectly. 
The verb fiadijtsvstv (matheteudn^ strictly 
means not to teach but to make disciples^ be- 
ing formed from the noun (Jiadrp^^g (mathetes^^ 
a disciple ; originally it signified to be a pupil 
to any one^ and afterwards it obtained the 
transitive force, to make a disciple or pupil of 
any one. The import therrfore of the words 
is " Make disciples of all nations by baptizing 
ihemJ^ No sound Greek scholar will at- 
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tempt to dispute this. We have an exactly 
parallel expression in Acts xiv. 21, xaJ iiadrj- 
tsvaavttg Ixavoug (kai matheteusantes hica- 
nous) " and when they had made disciples of 
manyy 

12. The Declaration recorded by Saint 
Mark — He that believeth and is baptized^ 
shall be €aved — affords no objection whatever 
against Infant-Baptism. — The Baptists 
infer from the above text, in Mark xvi. 16, 
that, as infants are incapable of actual belief, 
they ought not to be baptized ; whereas it is 
perfectly clear that the words do not refer to 
infants at all, but to those only who refuse to 
believe the Q-ospel when fairly proposed to 
them. At all events the objectors are 4x>und 
in feirness to quote the whole verse, of which 
the antithetical clause — " He that believeth 
not shall be damned " — if it excludes from 
Baptism, equally and entirdy excludes from 
Salvation also. 

13. The Essential CoNSTrruENTS of 
Baptism ; the forms in which it has been ad- 
ministered in different ages of the Church. 
— It does not appear from Christ's institu- 
tion that any thing is absolutely essential to 
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the Sacrament of Baptism, except the ele- 
ment of Water, and its administration by an 
ordained Minister^ according to the prescribed 
form of words. The Rite however was al- 
ways administered, from the eariiest times, 
with an appropriate form of prayer, and the 
subsequent addition of various ceremonies in 
different places, such as signing the forehead 
with the Cross, exorcising the evil spirit, 
giving the consecrated salt, and anointing 
with oil. With the exception of the Sign 
of the Cross, these ceremonies were rejected 
by the Reformers, as deriving no sanction 
from the Scriptures, as being comparatively 
modern innovations, or as tending to encour- 
age superstition. 

14. The mode of administering the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism ; the question as to the 
preference of immersion or affusion^ i. e. 
Bprinkling, — There is not any express direc^ 
tion in the New Testament respecting the 
manner in which Baptism is to be adminis- 
tered ; nor can the ordinary practice of the 
Apostles be ascertained. John's Baptism 
seems indeed to have been administered by 
imm^don ; but it is more than probable that 
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the Apostles used immersion and affusion 
, indiscriminately, according to circumstances ; 
for it is not probable, and scarcely possible, 
that three thoiisand converts could all have 
been baptized in one day (Acts xv. 33) oth- 
erwise than by sprinkling. Our Church 
accordingly allows either form at the discre- 
tion of the Minister, though it is seldom that 
an infant would, either in this climate or in 
that of England, be able to endure the total 
immersion of its body. Both forms moreover 
are equally expressive of the nature of the 
Rite. Thus sprinkling the body with water 
is an apt emblem of the purification of the 
soul from sin ; while its immersion represents 
" a burial with Christ by Baptism unto 
death " (Rom. vi. 4), and its ascent from 
the water " a rising again to newness of life." 
As to the verb ^aitti^Hv (baptizein^^ on which 
so much stress has been laid by the advocates 
of immersion only, though its more general 
signification may be to dip, yet it is found in 
Plutarch in the sense of " to draw up water 
from a vessel " (Plut. Al. 67), and the root- 
verb from which it is formed, ^uTnm (bapto^^ 
is found with the same signification in The- 
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OCRITUS (v. 127), whose works appeared 260 
years before our Saviour. Moreover the 
word is much used in the New Testament, 
most frequently in the sense of woBhing by 
the external application of water ^ as in Luke 
xi. 38 ; Mark vii. 4, etc. In these passages 
the word used cannot be interpreted to mean 
immersion. 

15. Lay-Baptism, how regarded respec- 
tively by the Church of Rome and by our 
Church ; the real basis of the question. — 
From the Gospel account of the institution 
of this Sacrament it is clear that the admin- 
istration of Baptism is essentially a minister 
rial act. The Church of Rome, maintain- 
ing the absolute neces^ty of Baptism to Sal- 
vation, permits Lay-Baptism in cases of 
emergency, and the practice has been more 
or less tolerated ip all ages. Since however 
it is not promised that Grace will follow upon 
its undue administration, and in the belief 
that an infant may be left to God's uncove- 
nanted mercy, rather than that the ministe- 
rial functions should be sacrilegiously violated, 
our Church directs, by an expUcit Rubric, 
that the private Baptism of infants in houses 
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shall only be performed by " the Minister of 
the Parish, or, in his absence, by any other 
lawful Minister that can be procured." If 
however those, who have not the right to 
baptize, assume it, the validity of the baptism 
is another question, which has been much de- 
bated ever since the time of Cyprian, who 
was martyred a.d. 258. 

16. • Origin of the Office of Godfathers 
and Godmothers ; the reason of their being 
called Sponsors. — As the Rite of Baptism 
itself, so also the Office of Godfathers and 
Godmothers was derived from the Jews, 
among whom these sponsors both named the 
infant — sometimes even without consulting 
the parents — and witnessed his admission 
into covenant with God. Compare Isaiah 
viii. 2, and Luke i. 69 sqq. They are called 
Sponsors or Sureties, because they make the 
necessary promises (in Latin, spondent = they 
become surety') in behalf of the child, and 
give the assurance required by the Church 
that the child " shall be virtuously brought 
up to lead a Godly and a Christian life." 

17. The promises made in Baptism are 
binding upon the child^ who incurs the con- 
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sequences of their violation. — The prom- 
ises made in the name of the child, are bind- 
ing upon him, and not simply upon the 
Sponsors, provided however that they faith- 
fiilly perform their own duties. The chUd 
may, in due time, either ratify his obligations 
or disavow them ; but he must adhere to 
them, if he would retain the privileges at- 
tached to their fiuthfiil performance. 

18. Nature of the duties actually under- 
taken by Godfathers and Godmothers; 
the high privilege of the office. — Sponsors 
are apprised of the duties which they under- 
take, in the Exhortation addressed to them 
at the end of the Office, from which it ap- 
pears that they are not required to teach 
the child themselves, but " to see that he be 
taught ; " to " provide that he may learn " 
the great principles of Christian Faith and 
Practice ; and '' to take care that he be con- 
firmed," when properly prepared and in- 
structed. These duties, though serious and 
solemn, are not difficult, especially when par- 
ents are anxious for their children's welfare ; 
and while they ought not to be undertaken 
lightly, neither are they to be lightly de- 
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cHned. Sponsorship is, in fact, one of the 
highest Acts of Charity, which one Chris- 
tian can perform for another; and conse- 
quently, while caring for the soul of another, 
the Surety is also securing at the same time 
a blessing for himself, in the same way as is 
indicated in James v. 3. 

19. Scriptural and Church precedent 
and authority for the interrogations put to 
Sponsors in the name of the child; their 
adaptation to the occasion. — Of interroga- 
tions put to Sponsors there are manifest traces 
in the time of the Apostles ; for St. Peter 
calls Baptism " the answer of a good con- 
science before God" (1 Pet. iii. 21). It 
appears also from many passages in the 
Writings of the Fathers that a similar prac- 
tice prevailed very generally in the Prim- 
itive Church ; and when the child is ded- 
icated to the service of God and Christ, it 
is certainly proper that he renounce the devil 
and all his works, that he profess his belief 
in all the Articles of the Christian Faith, 
and promise to keep God's Holy Will and 
Commandments to the end of his life. 

20. The answer to the last interrogation. 
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— In the English Version the answer is 
an unreserved " I will," which requires to 
be explained by a reference to the corre- 
sponding question in the Catechism, where 
the answer of the child runs " Yes, verily, and 
hy God's hdp^ so I will.*" These words " by 
God's help" have been wisely introduced 
into our Version. By Baptism we bind our- 
selves to do what, without God's grace to 
help, we cannot perform ; but the very Sao- 
rament itself is the means of communicating 
that Divine assistance, of which we stand 
so greatly in need. 

21. Times appointed for the Administra- 
tion of Baptism ; reason of the rule. — The 
Rubric directs that Baptisms shall be admin- 
istered in pMic^ on Sundays and Holydays, 
immediately after the Second Lesson ; in 
order that the Congregation may be wit- 
nesses of the Child's Admission, be reminded 
of their own engagements formerly made at 
the Font, and oflFer up their prayers, both 
for the new member of the Flock of Christ, 
and for their own due performance of the 
obligations by which they are themselves 
equally bound. 
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22. Occasion, form, and manner of the ad- 
ministration of Baptism inprivate. — " Where 
there is great cause and necessity " by reason 
of impending death, but in no other case, the 
Church allows Private Baptism ; and she 
then directs the Lord's Prayer, and one or 
more Collects of the Public Office, to intro- 
duce the baptism of the child by affumn^ 
according to the prescribed forms, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. If however the child 
lives, it is to be brought to Church, that the 
Minister may notify the validity of his bap- 
tism and duly receive him into the Congre- 
gation of the Faithful, when also the Sponsors 
will make the necessary^promises in his be- 
half. 

23. Origin of the Emblematic ceremony 
connected with Baptism; Doctrine of our 
Church respecting its use. — At the Admin- 
istration of the Sacrament of Baptism, the 
infant is received into the Church, and 
" signed with the sign of the Cross," as a 
token of his dedication to the service of a 
Crucified Saviour. This "mark of our 
Lord Jesus " (Gal. vi. 17) has been in use 

14 
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from the earliest ages of Christianity^ and 
was retained as a very proper and significant 
emblem, when other forms, connected with 
Romish superstition and corruption, were 
removed. Of this early use of the Holy 
Sign we have the evidence both of Tertul- 
LiAN and Augustine ; in the latter of whom 
(De Catech. Rud. c. 20) we find these words, 
*' Passionis et Crucis signo in fronte hodie 
signandus es," " Thou art to be marked to- 
day with the sign of the Passion and the 
Cross on thy forehead." 

At the same time it is expressly declared 
in the 30th Canon of the Church of England 
that such Sign constitutes " no part of the 
Substance of the Sacrament, nor adds any 
thing to the virtue and perfection of it ; " our 
Church therefore allows the Minister to omit 
the sign at the request of the Sponsors. The 
Servants of God are described in Scripture 
(Rev. vii. 2, ix. 4) as having the " Seal of 
God " on their foreheads, in allusion to an 
ancient custom of marking servants ; and it 
was probably with reference to this that 
signing with the Cross was first introduced. 

24. Adult Baptism, how regarded and 
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administered by our Church. — In opposition 
to the Baptists, or, as they should more accu- 
rately be designated, the Anti-paedo-baptists, 
our Clxurch fegards Baptism, which is essen- 
tially an initiatory Rite, as " in any wise most 
agreeable with the institution of Cheist" 
(Art. 26) : and therefore, adopting Infant- 
Baptism as the rule, has merely provided fdr 
that of adult% as a casualty, or exception. The 
Office for the Baptism of " such as are of 
maturer years and able to answer for them- 
selves " is, mutatis mutandis^ exactly similar 
to that for Infants; the Interrogations be* 
ing put to the adult himself, and the spons(^ 
being present merely as a witness. 
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LESSON THE TWELFTH. 

ttlje €aUtl)i0ttt anb tl)^ (S>tbet for Con- 
firmation. 

ORIGIN AND Import of the word Cate- 
chism. — Catechism is a word derived 
from the Greek catechizo (xaTi^jftfoo), and sig-^ 
nifies a form of instruction in the rudiments 
of Christian Knowledge, by the method of 
oral question and answer. Thus in Luke i. 4, 
iva imyv^g jtBQi <av xaxijxv^S (catechethes) 
Xoymv triv aacpakEiav, " That thou mightest 
know the certainty of those things, respecting 
which thou hast been orally instructed." 
Compare also Acts xviii. 25 ; Rom. ii. 18 ; 
1 Cor. xiv. 19 ; Gal. vi. 6. 

2. Object of Catechizing ; how per- 
formed at present and in former times. — In 
the Primitive Church a Catechist was at- 
tached to every congregation, whose duty it 
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was to mstnict the Catechumens in the 
" first principles of the Oracles of God," 
previous to their admission into the Church. 
This duty has since devolved upon every 
Christian Minister, in order that the younger 
members of his flock may be prepared to re- 
new their Baptismal Vow by Confirmation, 
and that the more aged may be reminded of 
the " truth of those things wherein they have 
been already instructed." 

3. Directions given in the Rubrics to min- 
isters with respect to Catechizing. — According 
to the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI., 
Catechizing was enjoined " once in six weeks^ 
at least ; " the Rubric in our Prayer-Book now 
stands thus, " The Minister of every Parish 
shall diligently, upon Sundays and Holy- 
Days, or on some other convenient occa- 
sions, openly in the Church, instruct or ex- 
amine so many children of his Parish sent 
unto him, as }ie shall think convenient, in 
some part of this Catechism." Although the 
necessity of catechizing in Church is thought 
by many to be considerably diminished by the 
activity of our Sunday-Schools, it is still ex- . 
pedient that the practice should not be wholly 
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discontiiiued, nor the Rubric entirely disre- 
garded. At certain seasons, as, for instance, 
during Lent, our Church Catechism first 
repeated by the Children, and then folly and 
clearly explained to the Congregation, would 
at once carry out the spirit of the Rubric, 
and benefit both old and young. 

4. Present and previous forms of the 
Church Catechism. — The Catechism, as it 
stood in the First Edition of the Liturgy, 
explained only the Baptismal Vow, the 
Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the 
Lord's Prayer. At the Hampton Court 
Conference, in the reign of James I., the ex- 
planation of the Sacraments was added by 
Bishop Overall, then Dean of St. Paul's, 
who was bom in 1559, and died. Bishop of 
Norwich, in 1619. In this form it appears 
in our Prayer-Book, with the exception of 
the slight alterations mentioned in the Third 
Lesson. This Church Catechism, from its 
comprehensive exposition of duty and doc- 
trine, and its simple, familiar style of question 
and answer, is universally allowed to hold 
the first rank of excellence among such com- 
positions. 
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6. CoNFiEMATiON ; Origin of the Term. 
— Confirmation is a Rite, by which chil- 
dren, who were baptized in their infancy, being 
now come to years of discretion, and having 
been duly instructed in the nature and obli- 
gation of their Baptismal Vow, ratify and 
confirm the same in their own persons before 
God and the Church. Some, however, 
suppose it to be so called, because they are 
confirmed and strengthened by the Grace of 
God's Holy Spirit, then sought and com- 
municated, for the fulfilment of their Chris- 
tian duties. 

6. Origin of the Rite, and authority for 
its continued observance; chief difference be- 
tween the ancient and modem application. — 
When Philip the Deacon (mentioned in 
Acts vi. 5 ; xxi. 8 ; Eph. iv. 11) had con- 
verted and baptized the Samaritans, the 
Apostles Peter and John were deputed to 
complete the work, to which he, as an inferior 
Minister, was incompetent ; and when they 
" laid their hands upon them, they received 
the Holy Ghost." (Acts viii. 17.) In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews vi. 2, this " lay- 
ing on of hands" being classed with Bap- 
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nsM among the fiindamentals of Christi- 
anity, is thereby marked for perpetual 
observance ; and, though it is no longer 
accompanied by any miraculous effusion of 
THE Spirit to confirm their Faith, those who 
partake of it are expected to be able to give 
" a reason of the hope that is in them." 

7. Mode of Administration in former 
times. — Towards the end of the Second 
Century, anointing with Chrism^ an unguent 
consecrated by the Bishop, was employed in 
CoNFLEiMATiON to indicate the communication 
of the Grace of the Holy Spirit ; but our 
Church, following that of England, con- 
fines herself to the imposition of hands by 
the Bishop, as the only ceremony sanctioned 
by Apostolical usage. She also confirms by 
Bishops alone, as the Successors of the 
Apostles ; and it is moreover directed by the 
Rubric that the Bishop shall lay his hand 
on the head of " every one severally." As, 
however, it appears from the Sacramentary 
of Gelasius (a.d. 492), and from other 
early writers, to have been equally the cus- 
tom to raise the hands over all the candidates 
at once, it is thought that the benediction in 
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either case may probably be regarded as 
equally vaUd. Wherever, as here, however, 
we have the distinct directions of a Rubric, 
Bishops will of course feel bound to set to 
their clergy the example of strict compliance 
with those directions. 

8. Brief account of the Order of Con- 
firmation. — The Order of Confirmation 
opens, after the explanatory Preface, with 
an Address to the Candidates, reminding 
them of their Baptismal Engagements, and 
with a solemn inquiry from the Bishop as to 
whether they are ftiUy prepared to renew 
those engagements. They answer shortly, but 
never, it is to be hoped, without most serious 
consideration, " I do " (renew them). Then 
follow some appropriate Versicles and Re- 
sponses, and a Prayer for the diffusion upon 
the Candidates of the manifold Graces of the 
Holy Spirit ; a Prayer, which is certainly 
one of the most important parts of the Of- 
fice, and has been used in our Parent 
Church upwards of twelve hundred years. 
This solemn invocation is followed by the Im- 
position of HANDS, accompanied with the 
Episcopal Benediction; and the Service 
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is concluded by the Lord's Prayer, together 
with two beautiM and most expressive Col- 
lects, and the Benediction. 

The words of Archbishop Seeker (bom 
1693, died Archbishop of Canterbury 1768), 
cited by Bishop Brownell, should be solemnly 
impressed on the mind of every Candidate 
for Confirmation. " The Blessing (he writes) 
will certainly abide with them, unless by 
wilful sin, or gross negligence, they drive it 
away, and in that case they must not hope 
that their Baptism, or their Confirmation, 
or the Prayers of the Bishop, or the 
Church, or the whole world, will do them 
service. On the contrary, every thing, which 
they might have been the better for, if they 
had made a good use of it, they will be the 
worse for, if they make a bad one. They 
do well to renew the covenant of their Bap- 
tism in Confirmation ; but, if they break it, 
they forfeit the benefit of it.' They do well 
to repeat their vows in the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper ; it is what all Christians 
are commanded by their dying Saviour, for 
the strengthening and refreshing of their 
souls ; but if they are admitted to this privi- 
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lege also, and live wickedly, they do but ' eat 
and drink their own condemnation.' " So 
that all depends on a thoroughly honest care 
of their hearts and behaviour in all respects. 
Not that, with our best care, we can avoid 
smaller faults ; and, if we entreat pardon for 
them in our daily prayers, they will not be 
imputed to us. But gross and habitual sins 
we may avoid, through God's help ; and,, if 
we fall into them, we fall from our title to 
Salvation at the same time. Yet even then 
our case is not desperate, and let us not make 
it so, by thinking it is ; for, through the 
Grace of the Gospel, we may still repent 
and amend, and then be forgiven. But I beg 
you to observe, that, as continued health is 
vastly preferable to the happiest recovery 
from sickness, so is innocence the truest re- 
pentance. . If we suflFer ourselves to trans- 
gress our duty, God knows whether we shall 
have time to repent ; God knows whether we 
shall have a heart to do it. At least we shall 
have lost, and more than lost, the whole time 
that we have been going back ; whereas we 
have all need to press forward as fast as 
we can. Therefore let the innocent of wil- 
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fill sin preserve his treasure with the great- 
est circumspection, and the faulty return 
firom their errors without delay. Let the 
young enter upon the way of righteousness 
with hearty resolution ; and those of riper 
age persevere in it to the end. In a word, 
let us all, of every age, seriously consider 
and fiiithfiilly practise the obligations of re- 
ligion. For " the vows of God are still 
upon us " (Ps. Ivi. 12), how long so'er it be 
since they were first made, either by us, or 
for us ; and it is in vain to forget, what He 
will assuredly remember, or hope to be safe 
in neglecting what He expects us to do. 
But let us use proper diligence and He 
will infalKbly give us proper assistance and 
" confirm us " all " unto the end," " that 
we may be blameless in the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." 
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LESSON THE THIRTEENTH. 

St)^ 0oljemni^ation of iSlatrimons. 

THE Religious character of the Marriage 
Ceremony. — That the Marriage Con- 
tract is essentially of a religious character 
appears from the consideration that the estate 
was instituted by God Himself; that at the 
first marriage God Himself was the Great 
High Priest ; that our Lord Jesus Christ 
looked upon it as a union consecrated by 
God, and 'which He alone could sunder ; and 
that it has always been solemnized by His 
Ministers from the earliest period of the 
Christian Church. 

2. The Christian Church has always 
regarded Marriage as a Religious Solemnity. 
— Mention is made by many of the Fath- 
ers of the Marriage Benediction, and of 
the Rites which accompanied it. Thus Ter- 
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TULLiAN (ad Uxor : ii. 8) asks, " Unde suf 
ficiam ad enarrandam tantam felicitatem mat- 
rimonii, quod Ecclesia conciliat, et confirmat 
oblatio, et obsignat benedictio ? " *' Whence 
can I derive the power of describing the so- 
great happiness of the marriage-union, which 
the Church joins, and the OflFering confirms, 
and the Blessing ratifies ? " 

3. Provisions made by our Church against 
illegal and improper marriages. — In order 
that the great object of an Institution de- 
signed for the mutual society, help and com- 
fort of the contracting parties should not be 
frustrated by illicit or improper marriages, or 
unadvisedly or clandestinely celebrated, our 
Church directs that, except in cases other- 
wise provided for by the Laws of the several 
States of the Union, the Banns of those to 
be married shall be published in the Church 
on three several Sundays beforehand, and 
the parties themselves strictly cautioned be- 
fore God to confess any impediment that may 
exist to their union. 

4. Derivation and meaning of the word 
" Banns " ; time of their publication. — ' The 
term Banns (which in the Feudal ages, 
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meant a public proclamation of any kind), 
appears to be derived from an obsolete Latin 
verb harmio to make proclamation^ cognate to 
the Anglo-Saxon abannan to proclaim^ and the 
German barmen^ to accuse or banish. In the 
Church of England, with a view to greater 
publicity, the publication of the Banns take^s 
place, in accordance with an Act passed in 
the reign of George II., immediately after 
the Second Lesson. Our Church has 
however restored the custom of the Early 
Church, by appointing them to be read with 
the other Ecclesiastical Notices after the read- 
ing of the NicENE Creed or the Gospel. 

6. Church and Political views of mar- 
riage. — The Laws of our States, as well 
as those of England, have decided that mar- 
riage may be regarded as a Civil Contract ; 
but all true Christians still continue to agree 
with the Church in maintaining that "so 
many as are coupled together otherwise than 
God's Word doth allow, however legally 
united, are not joined together of God," and 
grateftdly avail themselves of the Sdigious 
Ceremony. During Our Lord's ministry 
on earth, the Jews looked upon marriage 
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as a civil contract of no very binding char- 
acter; but, though he simply reproved the 
Jiardness of hearty in which the custom origi- 
nated, and did not declare the children of 
such marriages illegitimate, he plainly as- 
serted the Divine Institution of Marriage, 
from which we are bound to infer the pro- 
priety of its reUgious solemnization. See 
Matt. xix. 31. 

6. The Espousals ; how conducted in 
ancient times. — The first part of the Office 
was originally called the Espousals, because, 
when performed in the Early Church, the 
contracting parties gave a mutual promise of 
marriage before Witnesses, in the presence 
of a Bishop or Presbyter. Upon this the 
Tabulce Matrimoniales^ "marriage deeds," 
which are mentioned by Augustine, were 
signed ; and the man gave the woman a 
ring^ as an earnest of his plighted troth and 
fidelity. Compare Tertuluan Apol. c. 6. 
Ambros. Epist. 34. 

7. Deijlvery of the Ring ; its intent and 
symbolic meaning. — Since the Ceremonial 
of the Espousals came to be united with the 
Marriage-Rite itself, the delivery of the 
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, ring has taken place after the conclusion of 
the contract ; and, according to our Ritual, 
is given and received as " a pledge of troth " 
and of the covenant just made by the parties, 
and therefore as a constant remembrancer 
of the duties and obligations thereby under- 
taken. Ritualists and others have inferred 
various analogies and emblems from the cere- 
mony of the Ring. Thus it is of Giold^ to 
indicate the value and the duration of wedded 
love ; it is rounds to denote the indissoluble 
nature of the bond ; and it is placed on the 
f(Mrth finger of the left hand to be always in 
sight, and because, since that finger is but 
seldom used, it will be less liable to be worn 
out or lost. 

8. Summary of the Marriage Office. — 
The Marriage Service is thus well described 
by Dean Comber of Durham, died 1699 
(cited by Bishop Brown ell), " The Covenant 
being thus made, and a blessing begged on it, 
the next thing is ' the Church's ratification* 
thereof in the name of God, who, being the 
Supreme Lord, ought to confirm his ser- 
vants' marriages ; and this is done, first, by 
declaring the authority upon which this cov- 

15 
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enant is founded, namely, the Divine au- 
thority ; for the Rite is of God's institut- 
ing, the Vow hath been made in His presence, 
and promise made to Him and in His name ; 
wherefore God hath joined those who ai'e 
thus married ; and we declare in our Sa- 
viour's words (Matt. xix. 6), * Tho§e whom 
God hath joined together, no man may put 
asunder.' Secondly, the Priest publisheth 
the Marriage Covenant by repeating the man- 
ner in which it was contracted, by mvtual 
consent declared, and by a solemn vow made 
' in the presence of God and the congrega- 
tion,' by plighting their troth, and giving a 
ring as the visible and lasting pledge thereof, . 
as well as by ' joining hands ; ' therefore he 
now sets God's Seal to this holy and relig- 
ious compact, to make it perfect and com- 
plete, ' pronouncing them to be man and 
wife together in the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.' 
That is, they are joined rightly according to 
the Christian Rules, and by God's own 
authority, so that the union is sacred and in- 
violable. Thirdly, this part is concluded 
with a solemn Benediction, for, being made 
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by the Divine authority and direction, the 
institution being His, and He being Author- 
izer of, and Witness to, the Marriage, the 
Priest may without scruple pronounce God's 
Blessing on the parties, mentioning the 
whole Trinity, in whose name the vow was 
made, and desiring God to bless them with 
all good thingSj to preserve and keep them 
from all evil ; praying that He will be kind 
and favourable to them, giving them such 
Grace, that they may live so lovingly and 
holily together in this life, that, when they 
come into that world, where they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, they may 
be both made happy, and meet in everlasting 
life. Amen. This is the Priest's Blessing, 
which is so comprehensive and so effectual, 
that the whole Office was anciently called, 
The Blessing of the Priest." 
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LESSON THE FOURTEENTH. 

bisitation anb Conramtrion of tlje Sick. 

DUTY OF the Clergy to visit the Sick.— 
The visitation and relief of the Sick is 
plainly the duty of all Christians in general, 
as we see from Matthew xxv. 34, 36 ; 
James i. 27 ; but the Clergy are more par- 
ticularly called upon to attend to their spirit- 
ual comfort ; and, from the earliest ages of 
Christianity, it has been a part of their 
Ministerial office to pray with the sick, to 
quicken their faith, and encourage their re- 
pentance, to reconcile them to GrOD aYid 
THE Church, and to administer to them 
the Holy Communion. 

2. Brief Summary of the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick. — The Rubric directs 
the Minister to go to the sick person's 
house and use the appointed Office ; ac- 
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cording to which, after some appropriate 
prayers, he proceeds, in an impressive ex- 
hortation, to advise him of the ends for 
which sickness is sent, of the manner in 
which it should be borne, and the duty of 
improving it to the health of his soul ; to 
examine him as to the soundness and sin- 
cerity of his faith, and whether he truly re- 
pents of his sins, and is in charity with all 
the world ; to urge upon* him the duty of 
forgiving those who may have offended him, 
of asking forgiveness of his own offences, 
and of making the best reparation in his 
power, where he has done wrong ; to ad- 
monish him to make his will and set all 
his worldly affiiirs in order ; and to move 
him according to his ability to be libera^l to 
the poor. A prayer for God's mercy, 
grace, and support follows, aft;er which the 
De Profundis or 130th Psalm, together with 
the Prayer to the Redeemer, and the 
Priest's Invocation of God's blessing and de- 
fence, appropriately concludes the Service. 
Appended to this Office in our Pray er-Book 
are sevei-al beautifiil Prayers for those sick in 
body or mind, and a " Thanksgiving for the 
beginning of a recovery." 
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3. Views of ouk Church and that of 
Rome as to urging upon the sick the duty of 
liberality to the poor. — Our Church does 
not by any means suppose with the Church 
of Rome that Heaven can be purchased by 
Alms-deeds, but she does urge them as a duty, 
which God has promised to reward in 
Heaven, not for their own merit, but for 
the love they evince to Christ and his 
poor disciples. 

4. Authority for our Church's sanction 
of private Communion with the Sick. — 
Although OUR Church objects to Commun- 
ion in private as a general rule, she char- 
itably relaxes her discipline in favour of the 
sick ; and in this she is justified by primi- 
tive usage. Thus Paulinus, Bishop of 
NoLA, who was bom in 353 a.d., and died 
431, received the Sacrament in his own 
chamber a few hours before his death. The 
practice also has the sanction of Gregory 
Nazianzen (the illustrious Father, and 
Theologian, who, after so agitated and mo- 
mentous a life, died a.d. 389, leaving an im- 
mense collection of his writings, of which 
about fifty sermons, two hundred and fifty 
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epistles, and four hundred poems have come 
down to us), and of Ambrose, the saintly 
Bishop of Milan (bom 340, died 397). In 
earlier times the Consecrated Elements, 
which remained after Public * Communion, 
were conveyed to those who were kept away 
by sickness. 

5. Further charitable PROvisioif s made 
by the Church for cases of emergency. — 
The sick person must have three, or, at the 
least, two, to communicate with him, unless 
in times of pestilence and contagious disease, 
when the Minister, if others are deterred by 
fear of infection, may communicate with him 
alone. And lastly, if by any just impedi- 
ment he be prevented from receiving the 
Sacrament at all, the Minister is enjoined to 
instruct him that " if he do truly repent of 
his sins, and steadfastly believe that Jesus 
Christ hath suffered death upon the Cross 
for him, and shed His Blood for his redemp- 
tion, earnestly remembering the benefits he 
hath thereby, and giving Him hearty thanks 
therefor, he doth eat and drink the Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Christ to his soul's 
health, although he do not receive the Sao- 
rament with his mouth." 
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6. Remarks of Bishop Sparrow. — Dr. 
Sparrow, Bishop of Norwich, who died in 
1685, makes these appropriate observations 
on this part of our Ritual : *' We have seen 
THE Church's care to provide all necessaries 
for a sick person's salvation ; it were an 
happy thing to see in the people an answer- 
able diligence in the use of these ghostly 
offices ; that they would, when they are sick, 
send for the Priest; not verbally only to 
comfort them by rehearsing to them com- 
fortable texts of Scripture, whether they 
belong to them or not (which is not to heal 
the sick, but to tell them that they have no 
need of the spiritual Y)hysician, by which 
means precious souls perish, for whom Christ 
died) ; but to search and examine the state 
of their souls, to show them their sins, te pre- 
pare them by ghostly counsel and exercises 
of penance (i. e. repentance) for absolution 
and the Holy Communion ; whereby they 
might indeed find comfort, remission of sins, 
and the Holy Ghost the Comforter. And 
this should be done, while the sick person 
hath strength and ability to attend and join 
with him in these holy services." 
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LESSON THE FIFTEENTH. 

aije ®rber for tlje Btiriol of tt^t JUeob. 

EESPECT paid to the dead by the ancient 
Jews, and by Christians. — Respect for 
the dead is a feeling natural to mankind, and 
Christians, looking upon the body of a de- 
parted brother, or sister, as destined to a glo- 
rious Resurrection, have always followed 
the Jewish practice of burying, as more suit- 
able than the Heathen custom of burning the 
corpse. Hence it was, that, as an additional 
insult to their feelings on this subject, the 
bodies of the Primitive Martyrs were fre- 
quently reduced to ashes, as in the case of 
PoLYCARP ; and the very ashes thrown into 
rivers, as were those of the Marty re of Lyons 
and Vienna. (Polycarp the disciple of St. 
John and Bishop of Smyrna, after a life 
distinguished by his resolute opposition to the 
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heresies of Marcion and Valentinus, was 
thus martyred by fire in the persecution un- 
der Marcus AureKus, a.d. 168. His *' Epistle 
to the Philippians " has been preserved.) 

2. Localities, ancient and modem, of 
Christian burials. — The first Christians 
buried their dead in the open fields, or in 
caves by the roadside, where the funeral urns 
of the Heathen were also deposited ; but, as 
Churches were multiplied, a piece of ground 
at some distance, and, subsequently, contigu- 
ous to the sacred edifice, was consecrated for 
the interment of the dead. These cemeteries 
were so called fix)m the Greek ccemeterion 
Qaoijai^tI(hov)^ a place to sleep in, as being the 
resting-places of those who slept in JesuS. 
Constantine the Great was the first, who 
was buried in a Church ; but it was not until 
the monks obtained the right, as a means of 
profit to their establishments, that interment 
in Churches became general. The diffusion 
of the knowledge of Sanitary Science has of 
late years led to the reestablishment of Cenv- 
eteries at a distance from Church and City. 
It may not be out of place to mention that 
places of burial were consecrated under Ca- 
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lixtus I. Bishop of Rome, a.d. 210, that 
burial in cities commenced in 742, in conse- 
crated places generally, 750, in churchyards 
758. Vaults were erected in Chancels first 
at Canterbury 1075. As examples of the 
improved system of Cemeteries now so gener- 
erally introduced, may be mentioned that of 
Pere la Chaise, near Paris, the Kensal 
Green Cemetery in London, and the beau- 
tiful and tastefully arranged Cemetery of 
Mount Auburn, near Boston. Constan- 
TiNE the Great, Emperor of Rome, was 
bom A.D. 274 and j)roclaimed Augustus or 
Emperor 306. He embraced Christianity 311, 
transferred the seat of Imperial government 
from Rome to Byzantium (now Constan- 
tinople, i. e. City of Constantine) 329, and 
died A.D. 339. 

3. Ancient Funeral Ceremonies of the 
Church. — It appears firom the " Apostolical 
Constitutions" and other sources, that the 
body was carried to the Church with sing- 
ing of Psalms or Anthems, followed, on enter- 
ing the Church, by the reading of Scrip- 
ture; and in conformity with this custom, 
our Ritual directs the Minister to meet the 
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corpse at the entrance of the Churchyard, 
and to go before it either into the Church, 
or towards the grave, saying or singing a 
solemn anthem which is made up of John 
xi. 25, 26 ; Job xix. 25-6-7, i. 21 ; and 
Tim. vi. 7. 

4. Former usage on the arrival at 
Church. — While the body remained in the 
Church, it was anciently the custom in some 
churches to administer the Holy Communion 
to the friends of the deceased"; and in the 
reign of Elizabeth, a.d. 1560, a Collect, 
an Epistle, and a Gospel were appointed 
for this occasion. Though the practice was 
discontinued, the Epistle (1 Cor. xv. 20 sqq.) 
is still retained as the Lesson both in our 
Ritual and in that of the Mother Church, 
nor could one more beautifully appropriate 
be possibly found, a remark which applies 
with almost equal force to the anthem, which 
precedes it, taken fi-om the 39th and 90th 
Psalms. 

5. Brief sketch of the forms and service 
which conclude the solemnity. — From the 
Church the procession, headed by the Min- 
ister, advances to the grave ; and the remain- 
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der of the oflSce, though differing essentially 
from that of the Romish Communion, and 
in a few points from that of the Church of 
England, very nearly corresponds with those 
of the PRIMITIVE Churches, with the excep- 
tion of the form of committing the body to 
the ground, which, though of great antiquity, 
is peculiar to our own and the Parent 
Church. It consists of an appropriate An- 
them, repeated while the necessary prepara- 
tions are going forward ; and followed after 
" the committal of the body " by the verse 
from Revelation xiv. 13, the Lord's Prayer, 
one or two Collects, and the Benediction. 
The following remarks are mainly extracted 
from Procter's Book of Common Prayer 
(English). In our Burial Service the an- 
cient custom is retained of conducting the 
corpse to the grave with holy Hymns, fitted 
to cheer the heart of the mourner. The 
promises of our Resurrection are pro- 
nounced, as the Priest receives the corpse 
at the entrance of the Churchyard, and 
leads it to its resting-place. The 39th 
Psalm, probably composed by David after 
the death of Absalom, is of use in this place, 
to check all loud and unseemly complaints, 
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and to turn them into prayers and devout 
meditations. Psalm 90 composed by Moses, 
while the children of Israel were dying in 
the Wilderness, shows us what thoughts befit 
a funeral ; that we should consider our own 
lot, and apply the instance of mortality before 
us to the improvement of our own condition. 
The lesson is called St. Paul's Gospel ; it 
includes the fullest account of the Resur- 
rection, that is to be found in Scripture, 
and hence is fitted to allay sorrow for the 
departed, and to prepare us fi:^ely to follow 
where God calls. The corpse was carried 
into the Church with Thanksgiving; it id 
carried thence to the grave in silence ; the 
preparation then made for laying it solemnly 
in its "bed of rest" must strike those who sur- 
vive with serious apprehensions of their own 
mortality. The Church therefore employs 
this interval with a meditation on the short- 
ness, and misery, and uncertainty of life, to- 
gether with an acknowledgment of our do- 
pendence upon God our Saviour for support 
under the pains of temporal death, and de- 
liverance from eternal death. 

The casting of earth upon the body was 
accounted an act of piety by the Heathen, as 
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we see in Horace, O. I. 28, 36, " Injecto ter 
pulvere curras ; " and although it is not done 
by the Priest himself, as in the G&eek 
Church, and in our own previous to 1552, 
yet the ceremony is explained, by the words 
which accompany the action, to denote that 
the body of our brother is committed to the 
earth, to be mingled with the dust, in the 
hope of the Resurrection. 

The Prayers, which conclude the Service, 
are mainly compositions of our Reformers, 
and differ from those in the mediaeval offices 
most widely, in having respect only to the 
living^ instead of the dead^ whose doom is 
already certain. The former seems to re- 
spect the whole company, being a Thanks- 
giving for the delivery of a Christian from 
the miseries of this sinful world, and a prayer 
that the number of the elect of God may 
shortly be accomplished. The latter is p^ 
culiarly designed for the comfort of the rela- 
tions and friends of the deceased, collecting 
it from chosen sentences of Scripture, and 
turning our thoughts to the more useful ex- 
ercises of repentance, in order to our joyful 
meeting in the Kingdom of God. 
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LESSON THE SIXTEENTH. 

QTlje (STbnrtljing of iSJomitn. 

REASON of the Church's appointment 
of this Service. — Although every de- 
Kverance from peril or sorrow demands a 
tribute of Thanksgiving to the God of Mercy, 
yet God Himself Tias placed a mark on the 
pains of cliild-birth (Gen. iii. 16) ; and there- 
fore, as bearing especial reference to the cause 
of all other misery, the Church has ap* 
pointed a special office of Praise in acknowl- 
edgment of the primeval curse converted into 
a blessing. Under the Law the ceremony 
of purification required a material sacrifice, 
which was offered by the Blessed Virgin, 
though her case was widely different from 
that of women in general ; and the ceremo- 
nial precept of the Jewish Dispensation 
(Lev. xii.) has merged in the sacrifice of 
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Thanksgiving still offered in the Christian 
Church. 

2. Portions of which this Office consists. 
— The office for the Churching of women 
begins with the Preface, showing the reason 
and occasion of the duty, followed by the 
Thanksgiving itself, appropriately formed 
from the 126tli Psalm, and concluding with 
the Lord's Prayer, the Suffrages of the 
Congregation and a Collect adapted to the 
occasion. Except that the Psalms have been 
altered, first by the Church of England, 
which has the 115th and 127th, and subse- 
quently by OUR Church, and that the Pre- 
face is original, the same form occurs with 
but little variation in the Salisbury Missal. 
It may be added that, in our Church, the 
Rubric leaves it to the Minister's discretion 
either to use the whole Service, or the con- 
cluding prayer alone, as it stands among the 
occasional Prayers and Thanksgivings. 

3. Public celebration of the office. — 
It is required, observes Wheatly, that the 
woman shall " come into the Church," and 
this is enjoined, first, for the honor of God, 
whose marvellous works in the formation of 

16 
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the child, and the preservation of the woman, 
ought publicly to be owned, that so others 
may learn to put their ttust in Hm. Sec- 
ondly, that the whole congregation may 
have a fit opportunity for praising God for 
the too much forgotten mercy of their birth. 
And, thirdly, that the woman herself may, in 
the proper place, own the mercy now vouch- 
safed to her, of being restored to the happy 
privilege of worshipping God in the Congre- 
gation of His Saints. How ridiculous there- 
fore is the absurdity, which some would in- 
troduce, of stifling their acknowledgments in 
private houses, and of giving thanks for their 
recovery and enlargement in no other place 
than that of their confinement and restraint 1 
a practice quite inconsistent with the very 
name of this Office, which is called " the 
Churching of Women," and which conse- 
quently implies a ridiculous solecism of being 
" Churched at horned 

4. Duty of receiving the Sacrament soon 
after being Churched. — " In the Greek and 
-ZEthiopic Churches (writes Dean Comber) 
women, upon these occasions, always did re- 
ceive the Sacrament ; and, it seems, in this 
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Tery Church (of England) above a thousand 
years ago ; and still we carry them up to the 
Altar to reinind them of their duty. And 
doubtless the omission of it occasions the too 
soon forgetting of this mercy, and the sudden 
falling off from piety, which we see in too 
many. Here they may praise God for our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and for this late tem- 
poral mercy also; here they may quicken 
their graces, seal their vows and promises of 
obedience, offer their charity, and begin that 
pious life, to which they are so many ways 
obliged. To receive the Sacrament, while 
the sense of God's goodness and her own en- 
gagements is so fresh upon her, is the likeliest 
means to make her remember this blessing 
long, apply it right, and effectually to profit 
by it. Wherefore let it not be omitted." 
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LESSON THE SEVENTEENTH. 
CDtl)er CDffites anlr iTorms for 0|ierial 

FORMS of Prayer to be used at Sea. — 
The Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea 
were first inserted in the English Prayer- 
BooK at the last Review. They have been 
adopted in Ours, with a few slight altera- 
tions, chiefly resulting from the political 
changes incident to the establishment of In- 
dependence. " It will be seen (says Bishop 
Brownell) that, with the exception of the two 
first Collects, which are discretionary, they 
are all occasional Services — The Common 
Morning and Evening Prayer being ap- 
pointed to be used daily at sea. They are 
so well adapted to the occasions for which 
they are appointed and so simple in them- 
selves, as to require no comments." " It must 
have been from oversight (says Bp. White) 
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that the word ^ Minister^ designating the 
person who is to pronounce the Absolution, 
which had been used here and elsewhere in 
the Proposed *Book^ was not changed to 
* Priest^^ as in other parts of the Liturgy." 

2. A Form of Prayer for the Visitation 
of Prisoners. — This Form is not found in 
the English Prayer-Book. It was taken 
by the Reviewers of our Version from the 
Irish Book of Common Prayer of 1771, in 
which it is set forth as " Treated upon by 
the Archbishops and Bishops and the rest of 
the Clergy of Ireland^ and agi'eed upon by 
Her Majesty's License in their Synods holden 
at Dublin, in the year 1771." This is a very 
comprehensive, appropriate, and beautiful of- 
fice, and must prove of great value to all 
those of our Clergy, whose more peculiar 
duty it is to minister to the spiritual wants of 
Prisoners: a duty, let us remark, which, 
while more officially incumbent upon the 
Chaplains of Prisons, must strongly recom- 
mend itself to every earnest and faithful Min- 
ister of OUR Church. There is no place 
where the services of the Minister of, God 
are more needed, nor any in which they are 
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likely to be blessed with a better reward, than 
the Prison. 

3. FoKM of Prayer and Thanksgiving to 
Almighty God. — This is another Form not 
to be found in the Prayer-Book of our 
Parent Church, and which originated in the 
wise and patriotic desire of the Reviewers of 
our Version to conform in all things right and 
lawful to the general feeling of the People 
of the States. It being a general custom 
in the several States for a day of Thanks- 
giving for the fruits of the earth to be ap- 
pointed and kept, this suitable and very ex- 
pressive FORM has conveniently met the 
wants of OUR Church in the circmnstances. 

4. Forms of Prayers to be used in Fam- 
ilies. — However it may be thought by many 
that Forms for Family Worship scarcely 
find their proper place in the Book of our 
Public Liturgy, still the design of those 
who inserted these forms deserves our grati- 
tude, as rendering our Prayer-Book more 
generally and comprehensively usefiil to all 
circumstances, as well as all conditions of 
men; nor will any be found to disapprove 
of the form or purport of the Morning and 
Evening Prayers of which they consist. 
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LESSON THE EIGHTEENTH. 

ai)e (Driinal or llj^ iTotms of ®rbmn3 
JBtatottfi, llmsts, anb Bieljops.'^ 

MEANINGS of the terms Holy Orders, 
Ordination, the Ordinal. — Holy 
Orders is a term expressive of the position 
and authority^ which the Ministers of Relig- 
ion hold in the Christian Church ; Ordi- 
nation is the act by which they are appointed 
and qualified to discharge the ministerial 
ftinctions ; and the Ordinal is the form of 
Ordination^ or of setting them apart to the 
ofiice of the Ministry. 

* As we propose shortly to publish a second work more 
especially for the use of candidates for the ministry, in 
which the Abticles of Religion, the Ordinal, the 
Canons, and the Forms of Consecration and of In- 
stitution may be at once more fally and more advan- 
tageously treated than in this manual, we shall con- 
fine our present lesson on the Ordinal to such gen- 
eral points of information as it behooves every member 
of OUR Church to be acquainted with. 
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2. Three Orders of Ministry in the 
Church. — Our Church, as well as that of 
England, and indeed all reformed Churches 
recognize three, and only three, orders of the 
ministry ; such having manifestly been the 
original constitution of the Church of God 
both under the Jewish and the Christian 
Dispensations. 

3. The Basis upon which Our Lord con- 
stituted the Church. — Under the Mosaic 
Economy there were a High-Priest, Priests, 
and Levites, invested with different degrees 
of Ecclesiastical authority ; and as, in many 
of her outward forms and ceremonies, the 
Christian Church was modelled upon that 
of the Jews, her Divine Founder adopted 
thence a three-fold Order of Ministers. Dur- 
ing His personal ministry Our Lord being 
the Great High-Priest of the New Dis- 
pensation, appointed under Himself as the 
Head, the Twelve Apostles, and, subordi- 
nate to them, the seventy disciples. After 
His Ascension, a third order — of deacons^ was 
added to the Apostles and Seventy Disciples ; 
and it appears both " from the Holy Scrip- 
ture and ancient authors, that from the Apos- 
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ties' time there hare been three Orders of 
Ministers in Christian Churches, Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons." 

4. Confirmation of the above statement 
from the Apostolic Epistles and the Writings 
of the Primitive Church. — St. Paul dis- 
tinctly specifies three Orders, when he 
states that " God had set some in the 
Church, first Apostles, secondly Prophets, 
thirdly Teachers" (1 Cor. xii. 28); and 
there are passages in his other Epistles, which 
agree with this statement. Compare Eph. 
iv. 11 ; 1 Tim. iii. 13, and iv. 12. With 
respect to the early Fathers, Ignatius, the 
disciple of St. John and Bishop of Antioch 
in the First Century, affirms (in Epist. ad 
Trail, c. 3) that X^Q^ tovtoDv ixxlrjaia ov 
xahhat^ apart from^ or without these^ i. e. 
Bishops^ Priests^ and Deacons^ it is not called 
a Church. To the same effect are the fol- 
lowing passages in the works of the same 
illustrious Father, Ep. ad Trail, c. 7 ; ad 
Magn. cc. 6, 7 ; ad Philadelph. cc. 4, 7 ; ad 
Smym. c. 8. Thus also in the eighteenth 
Canon of the Council of Nice, a.d. 325, it 
is stated ififievtroaaav oi diaTiovoi rolg idioig fiejQOi^y 
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eidoteg ou tov fiir kmanortov vnriQitou tiaiy tav di 
fCQBa^vTSQeiv iXattovg: ^^ Let the deacons keep 
within their own limits^f-duty^ remembering 
that they are on the one hand servants of the Bishr 
ops^ and on the other inferior to the Presbyters,''^ 
It would be easy to multiply such authorities 
largely, but the above may suffice here. 

5. The Titles of the Three Orders of 
the Ministry. — The Titles now applied to 
distinguish the Three Orders of the Min- 
istry were not limited exactly in the same 
way or degree by the writers of the New 
Testament. As the circumstances of an 
Institution vary, either new terms must be 
coined, or those already in existence must 
be modified to answer the occasion ; and the 
latter method has been more commonly 
adopted. The Latin title Imperator is a 
good illustration of this ; originally it signi- 
fied commander^ like the Greek oxQaxtiyog^ and 
in the times of the Republic was awards 
by the people to a victorious General as a 
title of Honour ; in this way it gradually at- 
tained the signification of Commander^n" 
Chief from which, by an easy transition, it 
passed, under the Caesars, to its final meaning 
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of Ruler of the Roman State. Now episco-- 
poB (iniai^onog)^ which signifies generally an 
overseer^ was originally assumed to denote the 
presiding^ and diaconos Qdidxovog^ = a servant^ 
to denote the ministerial^ functions of the 
Church ; so that the former is even applied 
to OUR Lord (1 Pet. ii. 25), and both of 
them to His Apostles (Acts i. 20 ; 2 Cor. iii. 
6 ; Eph. iii. 7), who, with respect to their 
age and dignity, are sometimes also called 
presbyteroi (Trgea^eQoi). Compare Acts xx. 
17, 28. When, however, the Apostles, in 
anticipation -of their approaching martyrdom, 
appointed their successors in the superintend- 
ence of the several Churches which they 
had founded, as Timothy at Ephesus, and 
Titus in Crete, the title of Apostolos 
(^ttTioatoXog^ was reserved by way of rever- 
ence to those who had heen peraonally^sent^ 
by Christ Himself; episcopos (tniayionog^ was 
assigned to those who succeeded them in the 
Jdghest office of the Church, as overseers of 
pastors as well as ot flocks ; and presbyteros 
(fiQea^vreQogtYie) became distinctive appella- 
tion of the second order, so that, after the 
First Century, no writer has designated the 
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office of one of this second class hy the term 
EPiscopfe (wrwTxoTrjJ). This assertion cannot 
he controverted^ and its great importance is 
self-evident. 

6. The immediate Successors of the 
Apostles in the Government of the Church 
were entirely distinct from the " Presbyters." 
— That the Bishops appointed by the Apos- 
tles as their Successors were not only distinct 
from the " Presbyters," but exercised an 
authority over them similar to that of the 
Apostles, is e\ddent from a variety of consid- 
erations. They were ordained to complete 
whatever the Apostles themselves had left 
imperfect (Tit. i. 5), and were required to 
ordain Elders as occasions might arise ; to 
receive accusations against them; to regu- 
late their doctrine ; to rebuke openly and 
sharply^ and mth all authority Quia rtdaTji; 
imrayrjg^ meta pases epitages^ those who gave 
offence ; to stop the mouths of false teachers ; 
and to reject heretics. In proof see 1 Tim. 
i. 3, V. 19, 20 ; Tit. i. 11, 13, ii. 15, iii. 10. 
It appears that one such ruler directed each of 
the Seven Apocalyptic Churches of Asia. 

7. Distinctive appellations of the Priest- 
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hood and the People. — The Priesthood and 
the People are generally distinguished from 
each other by the titles of Clergy and Laity. 
The former of these appellations is derived 
from the Greek word Oleros (xXiJQog^^ sl lot or 
portion^ either because the Clergy — elerikoi 
(xXrjQMoi) — are the Lord's portion^ as being 
allotted to His Service ; or because God is 
their portion and inheritance. On the other 
hand, the Laity are so named from the 
Greek La>08 (Aaotf), a people^ as being the 
chosen and peculiar people of God. 

8. The very nature of the Clerical office 
proves that it is exercised by Commission. — 
As " Ministers of Christ and Stewards of 
the Mysteries of God " (1 Cor. iv. 1) and 
as " Ambassadors for Christ " (2 Cor. v. 
20), it is manifest that the Clergy can only 
execute their functions by commission . and 
appointment. 

9. Distinction between ability and avr- 
thority ; mission as well as power is essential 
to the discharge of the Ministerial Functions. 
— Ability to execute an office by no means 
confers the right to do it. Power is one 
thiAg, authority another. The former may 
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be acquired by labour or study, the latter h 
conferred by those with whom it originates. 
Hence St. Paul asks, "How shall they 
(the ministry) preach, unless they be s«it ? " 
(Rom. X. 16.) Again, he declares that " no 
man taketh this honour, i. e. the priesthood, 
imto himself, but he that is called of God, 
as was Aaron," adding that even " Christ 
glorified not Himself to be made a High- 
Priest." (Heb. V. 4, 5.) Our Saviour Him- 
self declares that " he that entereth not in by 
the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up 
some other way, the same is a thief and a 
robber," John x. 1 ; and the fearful exam- 
ples of Korah and his company, of Saul, and 
of Uzziah, afford ample warning against a pre- 
sumptuous intrusion into the Service of the 
Sanctuary. God may not visibly interpose 
upon every repetition of the offence, but the 
warning remains, and the neglect of it must 
be perilous. 

10. The possession of extraordinary en- 
dowments does not entitle a man to minister 
in the Congregation. — However extraordi- 
nary a man's endowments may be, they can 
give no title to the exercise of the Ministerial 
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Functions, unless he be visibly and authoritor 
tively commissioned to perform them. The 
faculty of speaking with ease and fluency, 
and of praying and preaching with energy 
and effect, is doubtless a valuable qualification 
for the office of the ministry ; but it no more 
confers the office than the possession of the 
first two qualities confers that of President 
of these States on their possessor. 

11. Proof of the necessity not only of a 
ccdL but of a visible and public mission, — 
Aaron was not only called of GOD, but 
publicly ordained by Moses (Lev. viii. 1 sqq.) ; 
Christ did not enter upon His ministry, 
until He had been openly inaugurated by the 
Baptism of John (Matt. iii. 16, 17) ; the 
Twelve Apostles and Seventy Disciples re- 
ceived their authority from Christ Himself; 
and the " fulness of the Holy Ghost and of 
Wisdom " with which the first Deacons were 
gifted, did not qualify them for even the 
lowest office in the Church, until the 
Apostles " had prayed and laid their hands 
on them " and duly " appointed them over 
the business." (Acts vi. 3, 6.) 

12. Sense in which the call to the min- 
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istiy IS understood by our Church. — Our 
Church recognizes an authoritative call to the 
ministry ; and accordingly every ordained 
minister declares his conviction that he is 
"truly called according to the will of our 
Lord Jesus Christ." This " call " however 
is altogether apart and distinct from the 
notion of some Christians, who regard it as a 
supernatural operation of the Holt Spirit 
upon the soul ; and simply refers to the ap- 
pointment, as duly conveyed by those who 
have derived their authority, by regular suc- 
cession, from the Apostles, to call others, as 
they have been called. If then the candidate 
has a sincere and heartfelt desire to be ad- 
mitted into Holy Orders, wjth a view to the 
promotion of God's Glory, by the spread of 
the Gospel, he may safely " trust that he is 
inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon him that office and administration." 

13. Source and Depositaries of the au- 
thority of ordaining Ministers. — When 
Christ was about to depart out of the world, 
He delegated His authority to His Apostles : 
" As my Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you." (John xx. 21 ; compare Matt 
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xxviii. 19, 20 ; Luke xxii. 29.) The Apos- 
tles sent others with the same commission, 
directing them in like manner to commit their 
doctrines " to faithful men who should teach 
others also " (2 Tim. ii. 2) ; by which means 
a permanent succession of the ministry has 
been kept up. That the Ordaining Power 
rests only with the Bishops, or Highest order 
of the Ministry, is manifest from the fact that, 
during fifteen hundred years no Christian 
Church was subject to any other form of gov- 
ernment than the Episcopal ; and that the 
chief pastors of each Church are traced back 
through individuals^ of whom the first is, 
without exception, either an Apostle or a 
Bishop ordained by one of the Apostles. 

14. St. Paul's caution against rash ordi- 
nation. — In order to secure a body of 
» Clergy duly qualified in mind and morals, 
St. Paul enjoined Timothy " to lay hands 
suddenly on no man " (1 Tim. v. 22) ; 
and Our Church has in like manner or- 
dered that those only " who are tried, ex- 
amined, and known to have such quahties 
as are requisite for .their office " shall be 
appointed thereto. 

17 
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15. Requisite qualifications of the 
Candidate. — These are stated m the Pre- 
face to the Service in our Prayer-Book, 
" that he be of the age required by the Ca- 
non in that case provided, that he be a man 
of virtuous conversation and without crime ; 
and, after examination and trial, found to 
be sufficiently instructed in the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and otherwise learned as the Canons 
require." 

16. Source from which our Ordinal has 
been derived. — Our Ordination Services 
are, in all essential points, those of our Par- 
ent Church of England, which are also 
contained in the Ordinal set forth in the 
third year of Edward VI. (1550), from 
which the Reformers removed all ceremo- 
nies that could be regarded as merely idle or 
superstitious. At the consecration of a 
Bishop, three at least of the Episcopal Order 
must be present ; at the ordination of Priests 
and Deacons, one Bishop only, assisted by 
Priests ; none but Episcopal ordination is ac- 
counted valid, ai\d in each case, according to 
primitive custom, the duties pertaining to the 
office are clearly and substantially prescribed. 
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17. FoEM of WORDS in which authority is 
given by the Ordaining Bishop. — The Ibrm 
of words in which the Bishop gives authority 
to those ordained is this : " Receive the Holy 
Ghost for the office and work of a Priest, or 
Bishop, in the Church of God, now com- 
mitted imto thee by the imposition of our 
hands." Attempts have been made to ex- 
plain away these words ; but it is unques- 
tionably the office of the Holy Spirit to 
invest those ordained with the power of dis- 
pensing God's Word and Sacraments, and 
of performing what is necessary " for the per- 
fecting of the Saints, for the work of the 
ministry, and for the edifying of the body of 
Christ." (Eph. iv. 12.) This power the 
Holy Ghost, in fulfilment of the Saviour's 
promise to be '' with the Apostles always 
unto the end of the world," confers by 
the hands of their successors ; and though 
the Clergy lay no claim to supernatural en- 
dowments, it may well and reasonably be be- 
lieved that the aid and blessing of the Spirit 
is efficiently vouchsafed to them, in their 
study of the Word of Life, in the dis- 
charge of their ministerial functions, and in 
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their labours for the spiritual wetfare of their 
flocks. The form quoted is not used in the 
ordination of deacons, because their office is 
rather a prohationary title to the ministry, to 
be afterwards confirmed by admission to the 
priesthood. Immediately before the act of 
Ordination or Consecration the beautiful 
Hymn " Veni, Creator " is said or sung. 
The original Latin form of this ancient com- 
position may be found in Brownell's Comm. 

18. The Respective functions of a 
Bishop, a Priest, and a Deacon. — In our 
Church the functions peculiar to the Bishop 
are Ordination, Confirmation, and the 
Consecration of Holy Places, together 
with the general supervision of the Diocese 
over which he is appointed to preside. We 
have already stated these Episcopal duties in 
section 6 of this Lesson. 

The Priest is commissioned to feed the 
Flock of Christ ; to preach the Word of 
God, and minister the Sacraments to the 
Congregation. The Priests are required to 
aid the Bishops with their counsel ; and they 
are in fact qualified to exercise eveiy sacred 
function, which is not properly and exclur 
sively Episcopal. 
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The deacon's oflSce corresponds very 
exactly with the original description in the 
Acts of the Apostles. He is appointed to 
" assist the Priest in Divine Service," and es- 
pecially in the distribution of the Eucharistic 
Elements ; to " read Holy Scriptures and 
Homilies in the Church ; " to catechize ; 
in the absence of the Priest to baptize in- 
fants ; to preach with the Bishop's permis- 
sion ; and to devote his attention to the relief 
and consolation of the sick, the poor, and the 
infirm. 
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No. 1. 

ANCIENT LITANY. 



The following Litany, which occurs in the end of a 
MS. Psalter in Latin, with an interleaved Anglo- 
Saxon translation, in the University Library of Cam- 
bridge, in England, is given here as an example of 
this part of our Service in the Anglo-Saxon Church 
in the 9th Century. 

LITANY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH, 

Kyrie eleeson, Christe eleeson, Christe, audi nos. 
Pater, de Coelis, Deus, miserere nobis. 
Fill, Redemptor Mundi, Deus, miserere nobis. 
Spiritus Sancte, Deus, miserere nobis. 
Sancta Trinitas, unus Deus, miserere nobis. 

Thenfolloxcs a long series of invocations, beginning 
^* Sancta Maria, ora," and ending *^ Omnes Sancti, 
orate pro nobis.** 

Propitius esto, Parce nobis, Domine, 

Ab omni malo. Libera nos, Domine. 

Ab insidiis Diaboli, Libera nos, Domine. 

(263) 
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A peste superbiae, Libera nos^ Domine, 

A camalibus desideriis, Libera nos, Domine. 

Ab omnibus iinmunditiis mentis et corpore, 

Libera nos, Domine. 
A persecutione paganorum et omnimn inimicorum 
nostrorum, Libera nos, Domine. 

A Ventura ira, Libera no.-*, Domine. 

A subita et aetema morte, Libera nos, Domine, 
Per mysterium sanctae Incarnationis Tusd, 

Libera nos, Domine. 
Per crucem et Passionem Tuam, 

Libera nos, Domine. 
Per sanctam resurrectionem Tuam, 

Libera noSy Domine. 
Per admirabilem ascensionem Tuam, 

Libera nos, Domine. 
Per gratiam Sancti Spiritus Paracliti, 

Libera no.% Domine. 
A poenis infemi, Libera nos, Domine. 

In die Judicii, Libera nos, Domine. 

Peccatores, i Te rogamus, audi nos. 

Ut pacem et concordiam nobis dones, 

Te rogamusy audi nos. 
Ut sanctam Ecclesiam Tuam regere et defensare 
digneris, Te rogamus, audi nos. 

Ut domnum Apostolicum et omnes gradus EcclesiaB 
in sancta religione conservare digneris, 

Te rogamus. 
Ut Archiepiscopum nostrum et omnem eongrega- 
tionem illi commissam in sancta religione conservare 
digneris, Te rogamus. 
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Ut locum istum et omnes habitantes in eo visitare et 
consolari digneris, Te rogamus, audi nos, 

Ut omnibus benefactoribus nostris aeterna bona 
tribuas, Te rogamus. 

Ut remissionem omnium peccatorum nostrorum nobis 
donareS) Te rogamus. 

Ut animas nostras et animas parentum nostrorum 
ab setema damnatione eripias, Te rogamus, 
Ut nobis miseris misericors misereri digneris, 

Te rogamus. 
Ut inimicis nostris pacem caritatemque largiri 
d^eris. Te rogamus. 

Ut fructus terrse dare et conservare digneris. 

Te rogamus, audi nos. 
Ut fratribus nostris et omnibus fidelibus infirmis 
sanitatem mentis et corporis donare digneris, 

Te rogamus, audi nos. 
Ut cunctis fidelibus defunctis requiem aeternam 
donare digneris, Te rogamus, audi nos. 

U^ nos exaudire digneris, Te rogamus, audi nos. 
Fili Dei, Te rogamus, audi nos. 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, 

Parce nobis, Domine. 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi. 

Miserere nobis. 
Christe, audi nos. 
Kyrie, eleeson. 
Christe, eleeson. 
Kyrie, eleeson. 
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No. 2. 
THE HYMN "GLORIA IN EXCELSIS." 

This hymn is of Eastern origin, but its author is 
unknown. It was appointed in the time of Athana- 
sius to be said with certain Psahns at dawn ; and it 
is believed that Symmachus, Bishop of Rome, or- 
dered it to be sung every Sunday and Holy-day at 
the beginning of the Roman Liturgy. We subjoin 
the Greek original, as restored from the Codex Alex- 
andrinus by Bunsen, in his Analecta Ante-Nicsena. iiL 
p. 87, where it is entitled ifjvbc iodivds = hymnos heo- 
thinos, or " Hymn of Dawn." 

A6£a h iAf)i(TToic ©^9 
Koi kirl yfig elpTfvrjf iv dvOpCtnoug ehSohia. 

'Aivovfdv oe, ev^yovfiev ffe, npoaicwdvfuv oe 
ehxaptOToviiev ae 6Ui t^ fieyaXtfv aov So^av, 

KvpUf paaiXev iirovpaviCf Oedc irar^p iravTOKpari^ 
Kvpie 6 deoc 

Kvpie vlk fjovoyev^' 

^Itjaov Xpiari' 
*0 afivdc Tov Oeov' 

6 vldg TOV narpog' 
'O alpcjv Tuc dfiopriac tov Koofiov 

k'khiaov Tjiwjg' 
'O clpiDV TUC ifiopnac tov Koofiov' 

iXerjffov vfiaCt npoade^ai. t^ deriaiv rmuv 
'O Kadrf(ievog tv 6e§i^ tov rraTpog- 
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*'0r« <n) (I fiovoi Hytoc' 
ov d itovog Kvptoc' 

dg do^av $eov irarpoc* 'A^i^' 

In translating tbe hymn in 1549, the opening words 
wei-e taken from the Greek as above: The purport 
of our version is ahnost precisely the same. 



No. 3. 



OLD SERVICES IN WESTERN CHURCHES. 

(1) NocTURNS, cU, Matins; properly a night ser- 
vice used before daylight, mostly with twelve Psalms 
read in course, and lessons more or fewer. 

(2) Lauds, an early Morning Service, generally 
joined on to the former at Daybreak, with fixed 
Psalms and Canticles. 

(3) Prime ; a later Morning Service, with fixed. 

Tsalms. 

(4) Tierce, at 9 a.m. 

(5) Sext, at noon. 

(6) Nones, at 3 p.m., all with fixed Psalms. 

(7) Vespers; or Evening Service, with four or 

five Psalms read in course, and Canticle. 

(8) Compline; a Service at bedtitne with fixed 

Psalms. 
This list is extracted from Freeman. I. p. 82. * 
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No. 4. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE TWO ENGLISH PRTMER8. 

Prymer of 1400, reprinted by Mr. Haskell. 

CONTENTS. 

Matins and Hours of Our Lady. 

Evensong and Compline. 

The vii. Penitential Psalms. 

The XV. Psalms op Psahni Graduales, 120 to 114. 

The Litany. 

Placebo. 

Dirge. 

The Psalms of Commendadon, Ps. 119. 

Pater Noster. 

Ave J&aria. 

Creed. 

The Ten Commandmenta 

The Seven Deadly Sins. 



PRYMER SET FORTH BY THE KING'S MAJESTY 
AND HIS CLERGY, 1545. 



The Contents of this Book. 

The Kalendar. 

The King's Highness' Injmiction. 
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The Prayer of Our Lord. 

The Salutation of the Angel. 

The Creed, or Articles of the Faith. 

The Ten Commandments. 

Certain Graces. 

The Matins. 

The Evensong. 

The Compline. 

The Seven Psalms. 

The Litany. 

The Dirge. 

The Commendations. 

The Psalms of the Passion, 22; 69, 88, 59. 

The Passion of Our I>ord. 

Certain godly prayers for sundry purposes. 



No. 5. 



NOTE ON THE PSALMS. 

In the Early Christian Church the Psalms were 
repeated so frequently that the poorest Christiana 
could say them by heart, and used to sing them at 
their labors, in their houses, and in the fields. It in 
also certain that in the fourth century, and probii- 
bly earlier, they were chanted antiphonally. Sub- 
joined is the account given by Basil of the Na*- 
tumal Service in his Church. (S. Basil, Opera, iii, 
311.) Basil lived from 326 to 379 a.d. 
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" Td, vvv KeKpanjKora idfj ndacuc foic tov Oeov iKKXrjoiati 
(WV(fida koTi KoX aiffKfKJva' 'Ek wttrdc yup opdpl^i irap* ^fuv 
6 Xadc iirl rdv oIkov r^g npooevx^Cf kqX iv irovif} Kctl 97u.^et, 
Koi awoxy doKpvuv l^ofio^yovfxevoi rCt Qe^, reXevrcuov eiavo^ 
aravreg tCw npoaevxoiv etc r^ iJjaXubtdiav KoSitrravTcu. Kdt 
vvv fikv dixv StavefATidevreg avrt^oAXovfftv <xXA^Ao<c, ofiov fiev 
i^v fjteXsTfjv Tuv ?j>yi(jv tvrevOev Kparvvwrig, 6fiov d^ koI 
lijv npoaox^ koI rb after etjpuTTov tuv KopduJv kavrcig dtouc- 
ovfievoL "ETreira 'Kohv kmrpefavreg ivl Karapxeiv tov 
fteXovg ol h)inoi imyxovat. Kal o(>t(jc h ry iroiKi^itji 1% 
iltd^^ujdiag rijv dvvKra dieveyKOvreg, fiercL^ npoaevxofjievoi, 
^ftipag v^ iizoKafiirovorjg, nuvTeg KOLvy ttg k^ hbg arofiaroc 
mU fuug KopSiac rdv r^f k^ofwXoyifaeijg rpaXfidv uv<uf>epovai r^ 
Kvptti), ISta kavTuv iKoarog rd /nffiara 1% fieravoiag notovfte- 
vol,** Also see Bingham's Andq. Psalmody, xiv. 1. 



TRANSLATION OF THE PASSAGE FROM ST. BASIL. 

** The usages which have now become established 
with us are in harmony and unison with those in all 
the Churches of God. For in my diocese (literally 
*with us*) the people rising by night go up early to 
the House of Prayer, and in labour ami tribulation 
and anguish of tears making confession to CrOD, at last 
rising up from their prayers, they betake themselves to 
Psalmody. And now, having in the first place divided 
themselves into two companies, they chant the Psalms 
antiphonally (or responsively to each other), at once 
with a view to attaining by this means familiarity with 
the Scriptures, and also to relieving the anxiety and 
the heaviness of their own hearts. Then again assign- 
ing to one of their number the duty of leading the 
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singing, the rest follow his lead. And when they have 
thus passed the night in various modes of psalmody, 
with praying between-whiles, just as the day begins 
to dawn they all with one accord, as with one mouth 
and one heart, offer up to the Lord the Psalm of 
Confession, each one adopting the (Psahnist's) expres- 
sions of repentance as his own personal (confession)." 



No. 6. 



THE NICENE CREED, AS IT WAS RECITED IN THE 
COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON, A.D. 461. 

Tlurrevofiev etc iva Qebv Ilarepa, iravTOKparopa itavruv 
bparuv re koI aoparuv noifjrrfv. Kdl dg ha Kvpiov *Iijaoiv 
Xptardv, rdv 'Tfdv tov 9eoi), ■yewtidivTa kx tov Jlarpbg^ 
fiovoyev^, TOVTeariv ix T^f obalais tov Ilarpof Qeov kK 
Beov, (JHjg kK (^Tog, Qebv &Xridtvdv kx Oeov aXTfOtvoVy yev- 
vrfBevra ov noirjOevTay dfioovciov r^ JlaTpt- 6C oi rd Trdvra 
kyevero, rd re h tcj ohpavij koI tH kv ry yy' rbv 6C ^fi&c 
Tot)f avBpdnovg, koX did, t^ rffieTepav auTTjpiav KCTe^jOovra, 
Kol aapKCjOevTa, kcu kvavOpi^injaavra' nadovra Kcil dvaoTOvra 
Ty tpiTy T^fiipg' aveTJdovTa elg rode ovpavovg- kcu itakiv 
kpxofievov Kplvcu ^Toig koX vEKpovg. Kai elg rd Tlvevfia 
rd &yiov. 

It will be seen that our Version is, so far, a literal 
translation of the above, which terminates with *' The 
Holy Ghost." 
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No. 7. 
LIST OP COUNCILS OP THE CHURCH. 

Sir Harris Nicolas enumerates 1604 Councils of 
the Church ; many of these, however, had reference 
only to the National Churches, or to matters of sec- 
ondary importance. The tbllowing are the most im- 
portant, to several of which reference has been made 
in the preceding lessons. 



Council of the Western Bishops at Aries in 
France to suppress the Donatists, . . . . 

First General Council at Nice, at which Arius 
was condemned for Heresy: the Emperor 
Constantine being President, .... 

Council of Tyre, 

First Council of Constantinople, . . . 

Council of Rome, lasted 18 months, . . 

Council of Sardis, 370 Bishops attended. 

Council of Rimini, 400 Bishops, . . . 

Second General Council at Constantinople, 
Bishops, 

Third General Council at Ephesus, . . 

Fourth General Council at Chalcedon, . 

Fifth General Council at Constantinople, 

Sixth General Council at Constantinople, 

Second Nicene or Seventh General^ . . 

Eighth General Council at Constantinople, 



860 



314 



Z2b 
335 
337 
342 
347 
859 

381 
431 
451 
553 
680 
787 
869 
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No. 8. 

VESTMENTS OF THE CLERGY. 

At the end of the English Book of 1549 was placed 
the Chapter which now forms a part of the Introduction, 
"of ceremonies" ^^ with certain notes for the -more 
plain explication and decent ministration of things con- 
tained in this Booh" The ornaments of the ministers 
are here mentioned, which are referred to in tlie 
present Rubric, as sanctioned by the E. Parliament in 
the reign of Edward IV. " In the saying or singing 
of Matins or Evensong, Baptizing, or Burying, the 
Minister in Parish Churches and Chapels attached to 
the same, shall use a surplice. And in all Cathedral 
Churches and Colleges,, the Archdeacons, Deans, Pro- 
vosts, Masters, Prebendaries and Fellows, being grad- 
uates, may use in the quire, beside their surplices^ such 
hood as pertaineth to their several degrees, which they 
have taken in any University within this realm. But 
in all other places, every minister shall be at liberty to 
use any surplice or no. ]t is also seemly that grad- 
uates, when they do preach, shall use such hoods as 
pertaineth to their several degrees. And whensoever 
the Bishop shall celebrate the Holy Communion in 
the Church, or execute any other public ministration, 
he shall have upon him, beside his rochette, a surplice 
or albe, and a cope or vestment^ and also his pastoral 
staff in his hand, or else borne or holden by his chap- 
lain. Also, the officiating priest at Communion, was 
instructed to wear a white albe plain, with a vestment 
or cope ; and the assistant priests or deacons, " albes 

with tunicles." 

18 
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" In the Second Book of Edward VI. these orna- 
ments were greatly reduced, it being ordered " that 
the minister, at the time of the Communion, and at 
all other times in his ministration, shall use neither 
albe, vestment, nor cope; but, being Archbishop or 
Bishop, he shall have and wear a rochette ; and, be- 
ing a priest or deacon, he shall have and wear a sur- 
plice only." 

The Rubric in Elizabeth's Prayer-Book did not 
specify the vestments of the Clergy, but referred to 
her Act of Uniformity, which was prefixed to the 
Book, and which retained the ornaments of the second 
year of Edward, until other order should be taken by 
the Queen. Owing to the prevalence of great irregu- 
larities, it was necessary to publish this further order, 
which was done in 1564, in the "Advertisements'* 
compiled by Archbishop Parker and other Bishops 
acting with him as Commissioners. These Articles 
carefully specified the public and private " apparel of 
persons ecclesiastical.*' The vestments for the public 
ministration in Collegiate Churches at Communion 
were copes, and at all other prayers or sermons, sur- 
plices with hoods; and for parish priests in saying 
prayers, or ministering the Sacraments, or other rites 
of the Church, " a comely surplice with sleeves, to be 
provided at the charges of the parish." The Canons 
of 1604 direct surplices to be worn in College Chapels 
on Sundays, Iloly-days and their eves, by graduates ; 
copes to be worn at the ministration of the Holy Com- 
munion, in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, and 
surplices and hoods at other times; and a surplice by 
every minister in Parish Churches. 
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No. 9. 
EXPLANATION OF THE NAMES OF THE VESTMENTS. 

The Hood^ derived from Anglo-Saxon flbrf, Grennan 
Hut, was anciently a covering for the head, worn orig- 
inally by women, and afterwards by monks. Subse- 
quently it assumed the shape of a coif, worn suspended 
over the back, and it now serves by difference of ma- 
terial and colour to indicate various degrees at the 
British and European Universities, thus the hood of a 
Doctor of Laws (LL. D.) is of scarlet cloth lined 
with scarlet silk ; of a Master of Arts, black alk, lined 
with red, or at some Universities with purple. In the 
hoods for the degrees of Master and Bachelor of Arts 
there is considerable variety at different Universities. 

The Surplice took its name from a late Latin word 
superpellicium, formed from super, over, and pellis, the 
skin, from which came the Spanish sobrepelliz, origi- 
nally meaning "an over-garment made of skins." 
Fairholt defines it to be " a long linen robe with wide 
sleeves worn by all but Bishops.** The terms albe, 
alba, camisia, linea, designate merely the same thing. 
The RocheUe, or, as spelt by others. Rochet, seems 
traceable to the same root as the Spanish Roquete and 
French Racket, namely the Dutch Rok, a coat. It is 
a linen vest, like a surplice, worn by the Bishops 
under their satin robes, its chief difference from the 
surplice consisting in the narrowness of the sleeves. 
In the time of Henry VIII. and Edward VL the 
Bishops wore a scarlet Chimere over the rochette, 
which in the time of Elizabeth was changed for the 
black satin chimere used now. 
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The Chimere^ also spelt by others simar and cymar^ 
is derived from the Italian zimarra^ which like the 
French chamarre originally signified a *'*■ long loose 
gown" or night gown. It is the outer robe of the 
Bishop. 

The cope was an ancient garment, under the name 
of capa^ pallium^ pluviale, etc., and evidently coming 
from the same root as the Anglo-Saxon cop, and Latin 
caput. Being intended for use in the open air, it had 
a cowl, and, in process o£ time, was entirely open in 
front It was used in processions or Litanies, and on 
solemn occasions in Morning and Evening Prayer; by 
the Bishop, except in celebrating the Eucharist, ordi- 
nation, and other occasions, when he wore the vest- 
ment ; and by priests, if they did not use the vestment, 
at the Eucharist. The injunctions of Elizabeth (15*64) 
directed the principal minister in Collegiate Churches 
to use a cope at Communion, with gospeller and 
epistler agreeably; and this direction was renewed in 
the Canons of 1604. 

The Vestment or Chasuble^ called in the Western 
Churches casvla, planetOy poentda, ampkibalum, etc., 
and in the Eastern ^aivoXeov or ^eviMtoVf has been 
used in the Christian Church from a period of remote 
antiquity. It was a garment reaching from the neck 
nearly to the feet, with only an aperture for the head. 
The Latins afterwards divided it at the sides for con- 
venience ; but the small, open-sided chasuble was not 
used in the English Church. It was much ornamented 
and of various colours. This vestment or a cope was 
appointed by the first English Ritual to be worn by 
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Bishops in all public ministrations, and by priests in 
celebrating the Eucharist 

The (unicle, also called tunicGj tunicella, dcUmaticay 
originally had no sleeves, and was often called colo- 
Mum. It is said that wide sleeves were added in the 
West about the 4th century ; and the garment was 
then called dalmatic (a name derived from Dalmatian 
where it originated), and was the deacon's vestment 
when assisting at the Holy Communion; while that 
worn by Bub-deacons, — called by the Anglo-Saxons 
"roc "and "tunicle" generally after the 13th cen- 
tury, was of the same form, but smaller and less orna- 
mented. 

It will be understood that this account of the clerical 
articles of dress, taken almost entirely from Palmer, 
is merely given as a matter of antiquarian interestj 
which may throw light on passages of frequent occur- 
rence in many works upon the Church. 
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No. 10. — COMPARATIVE VIEW 



Our Ameriean 


Tkt Freseni EngHsh 


The E. Prayer-Booh 


Prayer-Booh. 


Prayer-Book. 


0/1549. 


The Lord's Prayer. 
Collect for Parity. 


The Lord's Prayer. 


The Lord's Prayer. 


Collect for Purity. 


Collect for Purity. 


The Ten Command' ta. 


The Ten Command'ts 


Introit (FMi^n). 


The Summary of the 
Law by our Lord. 


Collect for the Queen. 


Lord hare mercy 
upon us. 




Collect for the Day. 


Glory be to God on 

High. 
Collect for the Day. 


Collect. 


Epistle. 


Collect of the Day. 


Gospel. 


for the King. 


Epistle. 


Nicene Creed. 


Epistle. 


Gospel. 


Sermon. 


Gospel. 


Creed (Ap. or NiceDe). 


The Odertory. 


Nicene Creed. 


Sermon. 


Broad ft Wine placed 


Sermon. 


The Offortory. 


on the Lord's Table. 


Exhortation. 
The Offertory. 


Bread and Wine plae'd 
on the Lord's Table. 




The Bread and Wine, 




with Water, set 






upon the Altar. 






Lift up your Hearts. 


Prayer for Chnreh 


Prayer for Church 


Pro&ce with Tersanc- 


MiUtant. 


Militant. 


tus. 
Pra'r Ibr the Church. 
Prayer for the living 

and the deail. 


The Exhortation. 


The Exhortation 


Inrocatiou of Holy 
Spirit. 


The Tnyitory. 


The Invitory. 


Words of Institution. 


Confession. 


Confession. 


The Oblation. 


Absolution. 


Absolution. 


The Lord's Prayer. 


The Comfort'e Words. 


The Comfort'e Words. 


The Invitory. 


' Lift up your Hearts.' 


* Lift up your Hearts.' 




Preface with Tersanc- 


Profkce with Tersanc- 


Confession. 


tus. 


tUR. 




Pr. of Humble Access. 


P. of Humble Access. 


Absolution. 


Pr. of Consecration 


P. of Consecration 




with Words of In- 


with Words of In- 


The Comfort'eWords. 


stitution. 


stitution. 




The Oblation. 




P. of Humble Access. 


Inyoc&tion & Prayer. 




Communion. 


A Hymn. 






Communion. 


Communion. 


Post Communion 


The Lord's Prayer. 


The Lord's Pray«r. 


{Anthem). 




Thanksgiying. 


Thanksgiving. 


Glory be to God on 

High. 
Blessing. 


Glory be to God on 

High. 
Blessing. 


Blessing. 
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OF COMMUNION OFFICES. 



The Scottish Office 
(1807). 



Exhortation. 

The Offertory. 

Oblation of the Ele- 
ments for Conse- 
cration. 

Lift up your Hearts. 

Prefiwe with Tersanc- 
tus. 

Pra'r of Consecration 
with Words of In- 
stitution. 

Oblation. 

Invocation of Holy 
Spirit. 

Pra'r for the Church. 
The Lord's Prayer. 

The Invitory. 

Confession. 
Absolution. 

The Comfort 'e Words 

P. of Humble Access. 



Communion. 
Thanksgiving. 
Glory be to God on 



High. 
Blessing. 



Missal of Salisbury^ 
or^^Sarum.^^ 

Ordinarium Missa : 

The Prep'tory Pray's, 
including Veni Cre- 
ator, Collect for Pu- 
rity, Psalm 43, Ky- 
rie Eleeson, Pater 
Noster, Confiteor, 
etc. 

Introit (Anthem) Of- 
fieium. 

Gloria in Excelsis. 

Collect of the Day. 

Epistle. 

Gradual or Tractus. 

Gospel. 

Nicene Creed. 

Offertorium. 

Oblation of the Ele- 
ments for Conse- 
cration. 

" Snrsum Corda" 

Preface with Tersanc- 
tus. 

Canon Missa : 

The Oblation & Pra'r 
for the Church. 

Commemoration of 
the Living and the 
Dead. 

The Words of Insti- 
tution. 

The Oblation of the 
Elements. 

2d Commemoration 
of the Dead. 

The Lord's Prayer. 

The Breaking of the 
Host. 

Agnus Dei. 

Prayer of Access of 

the Priest. 
Pax. 



Priest's Communion. 
Thanksgiving. 
Post-Communio {An- 
them). 

" Ite, missa est " or 
Benedicamus Domino 



Order of Liturgy in 
three first Centuries. 



Reading of the Proph- 
ets. 



• the Gospel. 



the Epistles. 

Sermon. 

Litany — Pra) er. 

Breadand Wine, with 
Water, bro't forwM. 

" Sursum Corda." 

Prefece with Tersanc- 
tus. 

Pra'r of Conpecration 
with Words of In- 
stitution. 

Pra; er of Oblation. 
Prayer for Descent of 

the Holy Ghost. 

for the Church, 

for the Blessings 

of Providence. 

The Lord's Prayer. 



Communion. 

Thanksgiving. 
Blessing. 
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Table of Dates op Events connected with 
THE History op the Book op Common 
Prayer. 



litauies at Constantinople, .... 

Leonine Sacramentary : Leo, Pope, 

Litanies for Rogation-Days, by Mamertcns, . 

Gelasian Sacramentary : Oelaeius. Pope, 

Gregorian Sacramentary : Gregory the Great, 

Augustine (Austin) amves in England, 

Council of Cloveshoo receives the Roman Mar- 
tyrology and Litany-days, 

InTOcations of Saints added to litany, . 

Breviary first mentioned, .... 

" Use of Sarum : " Osmund, Bishop, . 

Synod of Kells, Ireland, receives Roman Missal, 

Prymer in English, 

The " Use of St. Paul's " discontinued. 

Amended Edition of " Sarum Breviary," 

Marshall's Primer, 

Luther's " Nuremberg Service," . 

Coverdale's Bible, 

Book of Articles about Religion, . 

The '* Bishop's Book," 

Bishop Hilsey's Primer and the '' Great Bible," 

English Bible set up in Churches, 

The Bible " of the largest and greatest volume " 
printed, 

Beading of New Testament forbidden to all be- 
low a certain class, 

Revised Sarum Breviary, .... 

The "King's Book;" "a necessary Doctrine 
and Erudition, 

Archbishop Hermann's " Simplex Judicium," 

Litany in English, 

King Henry's Primer, 

Archbishop, Hermann's " Simplex ac pia delib- 
eratio," 

The Orarium, 

Accession of Edward YI 

First Book of Homilies, 

Archbishop Hermann's Consultation, . 

l?eter i^artyr in England ; reprint of Primer, 

Communion in both kinds approved by Convoca- ) 
tion, and sanctioned by Parliament, . ) 



May . 



Jan. 2 
July 
Oct. 
Nov. 

Dec. 



451 

460 
492 
590 
597 

747 

800 
1080 
1085 
1152 
1400 
1414 
1516 
1530 
1531 
1535 
1588 
153T 
1539 
1540 

1541 



1542 

1543 
1544 
1545 
1541 

1547 



* The month is only specified where it has appeared important. 
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The *' Order of the Commanion," . . . . 

The'* Interim," 

Gr miner's Catechism, 

Calvia's Letter to Protector Somerset, . 
First Prayer-Book discussed by OonToeatiBnY 

The First Act of Uniformity 

Bucer and Fagius arriye in England, 
The First Prayer-Book used, Whit Sunday, . 
The old Service Books ordered to be burnt, . 
The English Ordinal published, . . . . 
Loski appointed Superintendent of the Foreign | 

Congregations in London, . . . ) 
Pollanus, with a Congregation of French and ) 

Walloons settled at Glastonbury, . . ) 
Laski s '' Book of Service " in Latin, 
Revision of the Prayer-Book, . . . • 

Commission to prepare Ecclesiastical Taws, . 
Decree of Council of Trent on Eucharist, 

Bucer's Censura, 

P. Martyr's Letter on Alteration in P. B., 

'' Strasburg Service," or " Litui^ Per^rino- \ 

rum," published by Pollanus, . . ) 

Bucer died, 

Second Act of Uniformity, 

Order of Council for Kneeling at Communion, 

Sroond Prayer-Book used 

" Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum," 

A Reformed Primer, ..,,.. 

Poynet's Catechism, 

Accession of Queen Mary, . . . . . 

Troubles at Frankfort, 

Accession of Queen Elizabeth, . . . . 
Two Editions of the Litany published, . . ) 
Committee of Divines held, . . . . ) 
Primer of the form of that of 1646 published, 
Revised Prayer-Book ordered to be used, 

The Orarium, ) 

Haddon's Latin Prayer-Book, . . . j 

Revised Calendar, 

Jewell's " Apology," ) 

Nowell's Catechism, J 

Revision of the Articles, 

The '' Preces Privatae," . . . . ) 

Second Book of Homilies, . . . . ) 
The " Advertisements" of Elizabeth, . 

The Bishop's Bible, 

Pope Pius V.'s Bull of Excommunication, . 
The 39 Articles in their present form, . 
The " Admonition to the Parliament," 
" The Troubles at Frankfort " published, . 

The Family of Love, 

Puritan Calendar, 

Bullinger's Decades of Sermons, . . . . 



MONTH. 

March 8 ) 

Blay 

July 

October 

Nov. 

January 

April 

June 9 

Nov. 

Feb. 

July 

July 
Dec. 



Oct. 11 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 7 

Feb. 23 

March 1 
April 6 
Oct. 27 
Nov. 
Nov. 
March 6 
Mar. 26 
July 6 



Nov. 17 
Dec. 

June 24 



1648 

1649 
1649 

1660 

1651 
1662 

1662 

1663 

1666 

1668 

1669 
1669 

1660 

1661 

1662 

1663 

1664 

1666 
1668 
1670 
1871 
1672 
1674 
1676 
1576 
1677 
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The OeneTft Bible, \ 

Puritan Prayer-Book, ) 

Aceesslon of King James I., . • ) 

The Millenary Petition, j 

Conference at Hampton Gonrt. . . . . 

^' Explanations " ordered by the King, . 

The Canons, 

Accession of King Charles I., . . . 

The Prayer-Book for Scotland, . . . . 

Committee of the Liords on Church Reform, 

Westminster Assembly of Divines, 

The Directory, 

Restoration of King Charles II., . . . . 

Royal Declaration on Church AfEadrs, . 

Savoy Conference opened, , . . . . 

Reyision of " Common Prayer " subscribed by ) 
Convocation, J 

Act of Uniformity, 

Irish Convocation received Revised Book, . 

Irish Act of Uniformity, 

Commission of King William HI., 

The Non-J urors, 

Declaration of American Independence, 

Independence acknowledged by France, 

Independence recognized by Holland, 

By England, in Provisional Articles of Peace, | 
signed at Paris, ) 

Definitive Treaty signed at Paris, . . . . 

Meeting of Clergy to recommend Dr. Samuel ) 
Seabury to the English Bishops, . j 

Convention of the Church in Maryland, 

Second Convention in Maryland, . . . . 

Convention of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, 

Meeting of Massachusetts Clergy at Boston, 

Meeting of the Clergy at New Brunswick, N. J., 

General Meeting at New York, . . . . 

Convention at Philadelphia, 

Conventions to obtain Episcopacy. The 

First at Philadelphia, 

Second at Wilmington, Delaware. 

Revision of Liturgy by G. Convention at PhUa- ) 
delphia, and House of Bishops formed, j 

Revision of Ordinal by General Convention, 

Service for Consecration of a Church or Chapel 
prescribed, 

Articles settled, those of the English Church 
being adopted with a few slight alterations 
by Convention, 

0£Bce of Institution formed by Triennial Con- 
vention, 

Thirty Hymns added by Convention, 

A fiirthef Revision of the Psalms and Hymns 
by Convention, 



March 24 

Ja.14,16 
18 

March 27' 



May 29 ) 
October ] 
April 15 

Deo. 2 

May 
Nov. 



July 4 
Mar. 21 
April 19 

Nov. 80 

Sept. 8 

March 

Aug. 18 
June 
May 

September 
May 18 
Oct. 5 
Sept. 27 

June 20) 
Oct. 10 } 

Sept. 29 



A.D 

1678 
1608 

1634 

1626 
1687 
1641 
1648 
1646 

1660 
1661 
1662 



1691 
1776 
1778 
1782 

1782 

1788 

1788 

1788 
1784 
1784 
1784 
1784 
1784 
1786 

1786 

1789 
1792 
1799 

1801 

1804 

1882 
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INDEX 



Absolution, power of . . . 
Acts of Uniformity — that of 1552 

that of 1559 . 
Adrian I. Pirst Pope of Temporal Power 
Adults, Office for Baptism of . 
Advantages of Set Forms of Prayer . 
Advent, beginning of Ecclesiastical year 

Collects for 
All Saints, Festival of . . . 
Aims and Oblations at Holy Communion 
Almsgiving, recommended to the sick 
Alterations, late, in English Prayer-Book 

in American Prayer-Book 
" Amen " usage in Primitive Church 
Ambrose and Augustine, song of . 
American Prayer-Book, History of 

Conventions . 
Andrew, Saint, Festival of . 

Order of Knighthood . 
Anglo-Saxon Creed 
Anniversaries defended . 
Apocrypha, Books of . 



PAQB 

78 

15 

16 

18 

210 

5 

58 

146 

59 

172 

230 

29 

37 

74 

95 

32 

33 

149 

149 

115 

59 

25 
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Apostles' Creed, origin of the name . . .113 

place of 99 

Aquinas, Thomas 5 

Arian Heresy 87, 152 

Ash Wednesday 65 

Athanasian Creed, rejected by Convention . . 39 
Attitudes of Priest and People at Absolution . . 80 
throughout the Communion . 166 
Augustin or Austin, the Missionary ... 8 
Augustine, Saint, passage from Meditations . 106 

on Cross in Baptism . . .210 



B. 



Baliol College, Oxford, scene of Martyrdom 



12 



Banns of Marriage, derivation and use 


222 


Baptism, Public, Time of administration . 


. 208 


Sign of the Cross in 


209 


Regeneration in . 


. 194 


Sponsors, then: duties . 


206 


of Adults 


. 210 


in Private Houses . 


209 


by Laymen . . . . 


. 204 


Basil, Greek Patriarch .... 


87 


Baxter, Richard . . . . 


. 25 


his substitute for Prayer-Book . 


25 


Bede, Venerable 


8 


Benedicite, the Hymn .... 


. 94-6 


Benedict, Founder of Monastic System . 


. 97 


Benediction, the Apostolic . 


184, 218 


Bennet, Dr. on Communion . 


. 186 


Bible, First English Version 


20 


Improved Versions of . 


. 151 


Dates of changes 


20 
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Bisse, Dr., on Commanioii .... 
Blackall, Bishop, Remarks on Liturgy . 
Book of Common Prayer, of Edward VI. 

Revised under Elizabeth . 

Revised after H. C. Conference . 

Revised after Savoy Conference 

Revised by our Conventions 
Boston, meeting at, in 1784 .... 
Bowing, at the Name of Jesus .... 
Bread for the Holy Communion . 
Breviary, Roman Catholic .... 
Brownell, Bishop, quotation cited from 

on rejecting from communion 

Bucer, Martin 

Bull, Papal, explanation of term 
Burial of the Dead, Service for . 

Localities of, ancient and modem . 
Historic dates of .... ' 
Review of the office .... 
Byzantium, changed to Constantinople . 



188 

30 

12 

16 

' 20 

24 

37 

34 

118 

182 

9 

40 

158 

14 

17 

233 

234 

235 

237 

235 



C. 

Calendar, Explanation of 

Amendments of . 
Calvin, the Reformer 
Canticles, in Daily Prayer . 
Catechism, derivation of the term . 

alterations of 
Catechizing, duty of . . . 
Catechumens .... 
Cave, Dr. William .... 
Ceremonies of Episcopal Church 

proposed to be abolished 



49 

50-6 

15 

94 

212 

214 

213 

213 

95 

46 

24 
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• Characteristics of the Liturgy .... 80 

Charles I., events of reign 21 

Charles Jl., Restoration 23 

Declarations from Breda ... 23 

orders Savoy Conference ... 24 

Christmas 58 

Chrysostom, St., Prayer of 108 

account of 109 

Churching of Women 240 

Divisions of office 241 

duty of receiving Sacrament after . 242 

Church, derivation of term 3 

Militant, Prayer for . . . . 171 
Collects, Epistles and Grospels . . . .142 

origin of the term 144 

used at each Service 104 

Subjects of 105 

Specimen of an old Saint's day's C. . . 148 

Commandments, The 163 

Commination Office, omitted by Convention . . 66 

Commission of 1689 28 

Common Prayer, fully explained .... 1 

Communion, The Holy, office of . . . . 153 

Summary of 177 

The Epiclesis, or Invocation . . 181 

of the Sick 228 

at a burial, ancient custom . . 236 

Comparative View of offices . .278 

Communicants, Three the least number . . 157 

Communion Table 154 

Compilers of English Prayer-Book . . . 14 

Compline, ancient service ...'.. 267 

Concessions proposed 25 

Confession of Sins, Views of our Church . . 77 
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Conference at Hampton Court 

at the Savoy .... 
Confirmation, origin of Rite and Form 

mode of Administration . 
Consecration of Elements in Lord's Supper 
of Water in Baptism . 
of Churches . 
of a Bishop 
Constantine the Great .... 
Contents of English Prymers . 
Conventions in America 
Convocation, nature of . 
Councils of Church, List of 
Coverdale, Miles, his Bible 
Cranmer, Archbishop, burnt 

Creeds, account of 

Apostles' .... 
Anglo-Saxon Version of . . 
Cre^d, Atlianasian, omitted by Convention 
Nicene, Greek original 
of Ruffinas .... 
Turning to the East in 
Cross, sign of in Baptism . 
Cyprian, Saint ..... 



20 
. 24 

215 
. 217 

180 
. 182 

247 
. 260 

234 
. 268 
34-41 
. 25 

272 

. 84 

12 

. Ill 

113 
. 115 

117 
. 271 

115 
. 118 

202 
. 205 



D. 

Daily Prayer, directions as to 75 

Dalmatic, The 277 

Days of Fasting 61 

Ember 68 

Deacons, Ordination of . 261 

Deadly Sins, Nature of 130 

Deborah and Barak, Hymn of . . . .6 
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INDEX. 



Decalogue in Communion Office . 

Declarations of King Charles II. . 

" De Ccelis," interpretation of 

" De Profundis," or 130th Psahn . 

Deprecations of Litany 

Distinct order of Ministry, authority 

Directory substituted for Prayer-Book 

Dismissal of Ancient Congregations 

Dominical Letter .... 

Dress, Ecclesiastical articles of 

Duties of Sponsors 



for 



163 

23 

128 

229 

129 

3 

22 

109 

56 

273 

206 



Easter, Festival of 52 

Ecclesiastical year 57 

Edward VI., Reformation under . . . .12 
First Prayer-Book of ... 12 

Second Prayer-Book of . . .13 
Elizabeth, Queen, her measures to renew Beforma- 

tion . 16 

Ember-days 68 

Reason of appointment ... 69 

English Prayer-Book, History of . . . .11 
Epact, derivation of the term .... 54 

variation of 56 

Epiphany, Festival of 56 

Epistles and GU)spels, Change of Version . .151 

Espousals 224 

Eucharist, derivation and meaning . . . .153 
Evening Prayer, office of . • . . . . 72 

Eves or Vigils .67 

Excommunication, Bull of 17 
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Exhortation at Communion 
Extreme Unction, excluded . 



iVe 



F. 



Family Prayer, Forms for ... . 
Fasting, to what extent a duty . 

Season appointed for . 
Festivals, the Great 


. 246 
62 

, 63 
57 


the Less 


. 58 


for particular Mercies . 
Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea . 

for Visitation of Prisoners 


61 

. 244 

245 


and Thanksgiving 
Functions of Bishop, Priest, and Deacon . 


. 246 
260 



G. 



Grelasius, his Sacramentary 


. 106 


Geneva, the Puritans ..... 


18 


" Gloria in Excelsis," Greek Original 


. 266 


"Gloria Patri" . . . . 


82 


at end of Psalms 


. 86 


Golden Number, Explanation of . 


53 


Rule for finding . 


. 54 


Godfather and Godmother .... 


206 


Gospels, change of Version . 


. 151 


Gradual, The 


151 


Gregory the Great, his Sacramentary 


. 145 


his Christmas Collect . 


147 


QrindaJ, Archbishop of York . 


. 124 


Gunning, Bishop 


107 


19 
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H. 



Hallel, The Great 185 

Hampton Conrt Conference 20 

Henry, King, tbe VnL 11 

Heresy and Schism distingmshed .... 131 

Hilary of Poitiers 186 

Holy Ghost, procession of the, in Creed . . 116 

Homily, derivation of term 150 

Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity .... 87 

Hood, deriyation and use 275 

Hymns, to follow lessons : . . . . 97 

revised in Conventions of 1808, 1832 .' . 41 



Ignathis, Bishop of Antioch 73 

Immersion in Baptism 202 

Imposition of hands, in Confirmation . . .216 

in Ordination . . . 255 

Innocents, The 59 

Intercessions of Litany 135 

Introductory Psalm at Morning Prayer ... 83 

Introit, why so called 142 

Invocation, or Epiclesis, in H. C. . . . .181 
Irish Prayer-Book, Prayer for Prisoners adopted in 

oar 245 

J. 

James, St., Litorgy of . . * . . . . 8 

James I., King, events of reign . . ' . • 20 
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Jerome, St 150 

John, St., Evangelist 59 

John, St., Baptist 16, 59 

Justin, Martyr, his account of Seirice . . 74 



Kneeling at Communion 167 

Knox, John 15 

Kyrie Eleeson, in ancient Litany .... 265 



L. 



Latimer, Bishop, martyred 
Laud, Archhishop 

Lauds, Service at ... . 
Lay Baptism .... 
Laity, origin of term 
Lent, origin and design of Fast . 
derivation and meaning . 
Fh^t day of . . . 
Leo, Pope, Sacramentary of . 
Lessons, order of in Calendar 
meaning of term 
order of in our Prayer-Book 
in English P. B. . 
" Let us pray," origin of form 
List of Works consulted . 
Litany, derivation and meaning of 
Ancient Latin 

difference of ours from Bomish 
origin and date of . . . 
appointed to be read at certain times 



13 

21 

82 

204 

253 

63 

64 

65 

278 

52 

88 

91 

89 

102 

ix 

120 

263 

122 

123 

124 
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INDEX. 



Litany, Invocations of 124 

Deprecations of 129 

Intercessions of * 135 

Sapplications of ... . 
Lesser 

liturgy of St. James 

deriyation of term . . • • 

Liturgies of Saxon Church .... 

Lord's Supper, The 



187 
101 
147 
120 
114 



M. 



Mamercus, Bishop of Vienna . 

Marcion, Heresy of . . . 

Marian Persecution (see Appendix) 

Martjrrs of Lyons and Vienne 

Martyr, Justin . . . . 

Peter . , . , 

Mary, Queen 

Mass, Roman , ' . 

Mastai Ferretti, Pope. Pius IX. 

Matins , 

Matrimony, religious nature of 

provision against illicit 
The Banns of 
The ring emblematical 
Summary of the office . 

Michael, St., and All Angels 

Millenary Petition, The . , . 

Missa Sicca 

Missal, Roman 

origin of the term . 

Morning Prayer, ordcsr of . . 

Moses and Miriam, Song of 



70 
234 

18 

233 

7 

14 

15 

18 

82 

221 

222 

222 

224 

225 

59 

19 

162 

9 

10 

72 

6 
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N. 



Nativity of Christ 58 

New Testament, order of reading . . . 91 

Nicene Creed 99, 116 

Greek form of 271 

Nicetius, Bishop of Triers 95 

Noctums 267 

Basil's account of service .... 270 

Nonconformists . - 21,28 

O. 

Oblations, in Offertory 171 

Obsecrations of Litany 137 

Occasional Forms of Prayer 244 

Offertory 171 

Offices and Forms for special occasions . . - . 244 

Old Services in Western Churches . . . 267 

Orders of Ministry, Three 248 

Scriptural authority for these . . 249 
English Council of 1859 . . . .27 

Ordinal, The 247 

source of our 258 

Ordination, defined 247 

Osmond, Bishop of Salisbury 8 

P. 

Paschal Limits, and Data for Easter ... 53 

Passion, Psalms of 269 

Piiul, St., caution against rash Ordination . . 257 

as to Ministering 43 
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INDEX. 



Penitential Psalms 

People's part in Worship of God .... 

Perambulation of Parishes 

Philadelphia Convention of 1785 .... 
Fhocas, Emperor, gives exdnsive t^e of Papa to 

Bishop of Rome 18 

Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna 
Pope, origin of the name 

Post Communion 

Praise, ancient h3rmn of, after lessons 
Prayer, Common, fully explained ' . 

to be offered in a consecrated place 
Prayer-Book, American .... 
English .... 
First of Edward VI. . 
Prayers for President and Civil Authorities 

for Cleigy and People 

for all conditions of men . 
Presbyterians, demands of in 1661 
Priests, ordination of ... . 

Priests and Levltes 

Prime, Service at 

Primer, the Bang's 

Procession, the Litany 

Promises of Sponsors in Baptism . 
Proof of the necessity of a call to ministry . 
Psalms, note on ancient use . 

mode of reciting in ancient church . 
Psalter, Version of 

Bubrical directions as to . 
Puritans, origin of the name . 

Crisis and Catastrophe of 
their objections to Prayer-Book 



4 
70 
36 



233 
18 

184 

94 

1 



32 

11 

12 

100 

106 

107, 137 

24 

. 247 

4 

82 

12, 268 

122 

. 206 

255 

. 269 

83 

84 

85 

. 18 

23 

. 19 
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Q. 

Quadragesima Sunday , 67 

Qualifications for Ministry ..... 258 

Qoinquagesima Sunday 67 



Reason for retaining certain Saints' Days 
Reception of Reformed Office 
Reformation, State of Frayer-^Book at 
Reference as to Service in doubtful cases 
Regeneration in Baptism 
Revision of Prayer-Book, in 1 552 • . 

in 1559 . 

in 1604 . 

in 1661 
attempted in 1689 . 
Revolution, American, State of Church at 
Reynolds, Bishop of Norwich * . 

Ridley, Bishop 

Rmg in marriage 

Rites and ceremonies .... 
Ritual, explanation of the term . 
Rochette, The . . . . , . 
Rogation Days ..... 
Royal assent to Prayer-Book of 1662 

Rubrics 

Ruffinas, Creed of, Aquileia . 



60 

21 

8 

47 

. 194 
15 

. 16 
20 
24 
28 

. 32 
108 

. 12 

224 

43 

10 

. 275 

69, 122 

26 

43 

. 115 
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Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. . 

of Holy Baptism . 
Sacramentarj of Gelasios, date of 
St. Gregory . 

Saints* Days 

Lessons for 

Salutation of Minister and People 

Sanderson, Bishop 

Savoy, Conference at . 

Saxon Liturgy, First .... 

Schism, origin of the term . 

Scotland, Prayer-Book for . . . 

League and Covenant of 
Scriptural Arguments for Set Forms 
Sea, Forms of Prayer for use at . 

Seabury, Bishop 

Seeker, Archbishop, on Confirmation . 
Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. 
Sentences at beginning of Daily Prayer 
Septuagesima Sunday .... 

Service, Momiftg 

Evening ..... 
Set Forms of Prayer in Primitive Church 
Sexagesimtl Sunday .... 
Sick, order of visitation of . 

Sins, Deadly 

Solar Cyde 

Sponsors in Baptism .... 
Stillingfleet, Bishop .... 
Sunday Service in Primitive Church 



153 

208 

146 

145 

59 

92 

101 

100 

106 

8 

133 

22 

22 

6 

244 

39 

218 

14 

76 

67 

7a 

72 

7 

67 

228 

130 

57 

206 

95 

74 
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Sudden death, Prayer against . . 131 

Surplice 275 

Symbolum, or Creed . . . . . . Ill 

Synagogue, Service of 6 

T. 

"TeDeum" 94 

Proof of its design for Morning Service d6 

Tertullian 86 

Thanksgiving, the Greneral 108 

for fruits of the Earth . . .246 

of Women after Childbirth . . 240 

Times appointed for Baptism 208 

Trinity, blessing in name of . . . . 110 

27th Sunday after, the Lessons ... 92 

doctrine of, maintained by Council of Nice 116 

Tunicle 277 

U. 

Unction, extreme, rejected 14 

Uniformity, acts of, 1552 .... 15 

1559 16 

" Uses " of Sarum and others 8 

Usher, Archbishop of Armagh .... 95 



V. 



Valentinus, heretic 234 

" Veni, Creator Spiritus " 260 

Versions of Prayer-Book . . . . II sqq 
Vespers, Service at 82, 267 
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Vestment, The, or Chasuble 276 

Vestments, explanation of names . . . 275 

Visitation of the Sick .. I ... 228 

W. 

Westminster Assembly 22 

White, Bishop, cited by Bishop Brownell 40 

William m., his commission .... 28 

X. 

Xystns of Rome 154 

Y. 

Year, Ecclesiastical, division of . . . .67 
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